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Anne  of  Geicrsteinf^  or  the  Maiden  of  the  MisU  By 

the  Author  of  Waverley. 

What !  shall  the  noble  blood  of  Lancaster 
Sink  in  the  ground  ?”  Shakspearb. 

Edinburgh.  Cadell  and  Co.  3  vols.  1829. 

To  say  that’ Sir  Walter  Scott  is  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  man  of  his  age,  is  merely  to  echo,  in  feeble  terms, 
the  voice  of  all  Europe.  We  have  already  shown  that 
we  do  not  pay  homage  to  his  gigantic  mind  with  a  blind 
idolatry  ;  but  we  are  perhaps  on  this  very  account  the 
more  prepared  to  offer  sincere  admiration  at  the  altar  of 
his  genius,  feeling  assured  that,  like  Arabian  frank¬ 
incense,  it  will  burn  the  brighter  because  unalloyed  by 
the  base  weed  of  fulsome  flattery.  Some  months  ago 
we  stated  boldly  (many  thought  too  boldly)  our  feeling 
of  the  over-cautiousness  displayed  by  Sir  Walter,  in  his 
reluctance  to  deliver  decided  opinions  upon  many  dis¬ 
puted  questions  of  much  importance  and  interest,  which 
in  the  course  of  his  voluminous  writings  necessarily  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  his  consideration.  This,  if  it  be  a 
fault,  is  no  doubt  only  a  fault  of  omission,  and  may 
very  easily  be  forgiven  in  the  presence  of  so  much  tran¬ 
scendent  excellence.  Where  is  the  man  who  has  cast 
his  mantle  over  so  large  a  portion  of  literature,  and  so 
successfully  distinguished  himself  in  all  its  different 
walks  ?  Let  us  take,  for  a  moment,  a  short  review  of 
what  this  Leviathan  of  modern  authors  has  already  done, 
^w’hat  he  may  yet  do,  Heaven  only  knows.  He  has 
done  so  much,  that  no  memory  can  recollect  the  titles  of 
one  half  of  his  works ;  and  it  has  cost  us  some  trouble 
and  research  to  prepare  the  following  statement. 

Sir  Walter,  then  Mr  Scott,  first  appeared  before  the 
public  in  1799,  (just  thirty  years  ago.)  as  the  translator 
of  a  tragedy  from  the  German,  called  Goetz  of  Berli- 
chingen,  with  the  Iron  Hand.  It  was  published  in 
London,  we  believe  anonymously,  and  has  been  little 
heard  of  since.  In  1802,  he  published  the  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
2  vols.  8vo.  In  1804,  Sir  Tristrem,  a  Romance,  by 
Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  with  a  Preliminary  Disserta¬ 
tion  and  Glossary ;  in  1805,  the  Lay  of  the  l^ast  JMin- 
strel ;  in  1806,  Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pieces  ;  in  1808, 

Marmion, _ and  the  Works  of  John  Dry  den,  in  18  vols. 

illustrated  with  Notes,  Historical,  Critical,  and  Expla¬ 
natory,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author;  in  1809,  the  State 
Papers  and  Letters  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  with  Histori¬ 
cal  Notes,  and  a  Memoir  of  his  Life, — and  Lord  So- 
tnors’s  Collection  of  Tracts,  in  12  vols.  4to ;  in  1810, 
the  Poetical  Works  of  Anna  Seward,  with  Abstracts 
from  her  Literary  Correspondence,— and  the  Lady  of 
^€Lake;  in  1811,  the  Vision  of  Don  Roderick;  in 
^813,  Rokeby ;  in  1814,  the  Works  of  Jonathan 
Swift,  with  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  in  19  vols. 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles, — and  the  Border  Antiqui- 


♦  Pronounced  Guyrsidn* 


ties  of  Scotland  and  England  ;•  in  1815,  Paul’s  Letters 
to  his  Kinsfolk, — the  Field  of  Waterloo, — and  a  work 
on  Iceland  ;  in  1819,  Account  of  the  Regalia  of  Scotland, 
— and  Provincial  Antiquities  and  Picturesque  Scenery 
of  Scotland,  with  Historical  Illustrations  ;  in  1820, 
Trivial  Poems  and  Triolets,  by  P.  Carey,  with  a  Pre¬ 
face  ;  in  1822,  Halidon  Hill;  in  1827,  the  Life  of 
Napoleon,  in  9  vols.  8vo, — Memoirs  of  Larochejaque- 
lin,  with  a  Preface,  for  the  first  volume  of  Constable’s 
Miscellany, — and  the  Letters  of  Malachi  IMalagrowthcr 
on  the  Currency;  in  1828,  Tales  of  a  Grandfather, 
series  ;  and  in  1829,  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  second 
series.  Add  to  these,  Harold  the  Dauntless,  and  the 
Bridal  of  Triermain,  which  originally  appeared  anony¬ 
mously  ;  Essays  on  Chivalry,  Romance,  and  the  Drama, 
in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica ; 
liives  of  the  Novelists;  Characters  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Lord  Somerville,  George  III.,  Byron,  and 
the  Duke  of  York  ;  the  Visionary,  three  periodical  pa¬ 
pers,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Wcek^ 
hj  Journal^  on  the  state  of  the  country  in  1820;  and  in¬ 
numerable  anonymous  contributions  to  different  peri¬ 
odical  works,  among  which  we  may  particularly  men¬ 
tion  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews^  Ediiu 
burgh  Annual  Register^  &c.  &c. 

Sir  Walter’s  Novels  have  come  out  in  the  following 
order,  and  each  has  consisted  of  three  volumes,  unless 
in  the  exceptions  which  we  particularise.  In  1814, 
Waverley;  1815,  Guy  Mannering ;  1816,  The  Anti¬ 
quary, — and  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  first  series,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Black  Dwarf  and  Old  Mortality,  4  vols. ; 

1818,  Rob  Roy, — and  Tales  of  my  liandlord,  second 
series^  consisting  of  the  Heart  of  i\Iid-Lcthian,  4  vols. ; 

1819,  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  third  series^  consisting 

of  the  Bride  of  Lammermuir,  and  the  Legend  of  Mon¬ 
trose,  4  vols.;  1820,  Ivanhoe, — the  lilonastery, _ and 

the  Abbot;  1821,  Kenilworth  ;  1822,  the  Pirate, _ and 

the  Fortunes  of  Nigel ;  1823,  Quentin  Durward  ;  1824,  , 
St  Ronan’s  Well, — and  Kedgauntlet ;  1825,  Tales  of 
the  Crusaders,  4  vols. ;  1826,  Woodstock ;  1827»  Chro¬ 
nicles  of  the  Canongate,  frst  series^  2  vols. ;  1828, 
Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  second  series  ;  and  now, 
1829,  Anne  of  Geierstein.  It  is  interesting  to  know,  as 
a  curious  literary  fact,  that,  as  stated  in  the  General 
Preface  ”  to  the  cabinet  edition  of  the  novels  on  the  eve  ' 
of  publication,  the  original  manuscripts  are  all  in  ex-  ’ 
istence,  and  entirely  written  in  the  author’s  own  hand, 
excepting  during  the  years  1818  and  1819,  when,  be¬ 
ing  affected  with  severe  illness,  he  was  obliged  to  em- 
ploy  the  assistance  of  an  amanuensis.”  These  novels 
make  in  all  sixty-six  volumes,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  closely  printed,  and  contain  a  much  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  letter-press  than  is  usual  in  similar  productions. 

This  is  a  stupendous  catalogue ;  and  contrasting  it 
with  that  which  could  be  presented  by  any  other  man 


*  It  was  in  this  year  also  that  the  first  of  the  Waverley  Novels 
came  out,  but  we  shall  conclude  our  list  of  Sir  W'alUr’s  miscel¬ 
laneous  works  before  speaking  of  them. 
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of  our  age,  we  cannot  help  applying  to  Sir  Walter  what 
Shakspeare  has  made  Cassius  say  of  Caesar, — 

Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus  ;  and  we  petty  men 
Widk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves.” 

Not  as  a  mere  colossus,  however,  in  material  bulk  is 
Sir  Walter  to  be  admired.  ‘‘  Materiem  superat  opusJ*^ 
“  Nihil  tetigit^  quod  non  ornavitJ** 

As  a  poet,  he  is  not  classed  with  Lord  Byron, —the 
most  illustrious  poet  of  modern  times— solely  because 
their  styles  are  so  different,  that  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  institute  a  comparison  between  them.  But 
shall  we  say  that  the  bard  of  Marmion”  and  the 
“  Lady  of  the  Ijake,”  the  restorer  of  all  the  chivalry 
and  pageantry  of  the  royal  days  of  Scotland, — the  poet- 
painter  of  past  ages, — he  who  brings  before  us  groups  of 
the  gallant  and  the  fair  of  yore,  more  full  of  individuali¬ 
ty  and  life,  than  the  breathing  statues  of  a  Buonarotti 
or  a  Canova, — shall  we  say  that  he  has  drunk  less  deep 
of  the  Castalian  spring,  than  even  the  glorious  Childe,” 
walking  in  inspiration  over  the  Alps  and  Apennines  ? 
View  him  also  as  an  Essayist, — a  strong  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  thinker  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  possessed 
of  the  most  intimate  and  multifarious  information  upon 
all  ; — as  a  Biographer,  pointing  out  with  admirable  dis¬ 
crimination  all  the  lights  and  shades  in  the  character  of 
those  whose  lives  he  undertakes  to  illustrate,  and  with 
nice  precision,  and  unfaltering  fidelity,  nothing  exte¬ 
nuating  nor  setting  down  aught  in  malice  as  a  Critic, 
directing  his  critical  powers  to  objects  worthy  of  his 
attention,  and  seldom  erroneous  in  the  opinions  which 
his  matured  judgment  dictates,  whether  it  be  in  matters 
of  taste,  feeling,  or  intellect as  an  Historian,  upon 
whose  merits  posterity,  will  decide  with  more  propriety 
than  can  be  done  by  his  contemporaries,  but  who,  even 
in  that  high  and  dangerous  character,  stands  at  present 
so  unscathed  amidst  all  the  cavillings  of  party  spirit, 
that  it  may  be  safely  anticipated  time  will  do  for  him 
what  it  has  done  for  Camden,  Gibbon,  Hume,  and 
Robertson ;  and  that,  long  after  the  present  generation 
has  passed  away,  Scott  will  take  his  station  with  these — 
magnum  ct  vencrahile  nomen and,  last  of  all,  as  a 
Novelist,  whose  prolific  and  inexhaustible  abilities  be¬ 
wilder  the  minds  of  common  men,  turning  their  strength 
into  weakness,  and,  like  the  Egyptian  sphynx,  or  pyra¬ 
mid,  standing  a  perpetual  monument  of  the  puny  achieve¬ 
ments  of  those  who  have  preceded  or  followed  in  the 
same  path.  If,  in  all  these  capacities,  we  regard  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  we  cannot  avoid  being  lost  in  wonder  at 
the  prodigious  effusion  of  mind — of  soul — of  the  ethe^ 
rial  menre— which  has  emanated  from  him  ;  and  we 
must  feel  painfully  startled  into  reality,  when  we  meet 
one  who,  like  the  ‘‘  giant  of  the  western  wave,”  we  pro¬ 
bably  conceived  to  be  looking  from  his  throne  of 
clouds  o*er  half  the  world,”  moving  through  the  streets 
of  his  native  city,  encased,  like  ourselves,  in  a  frail  and 
mortal  body«  But  mortality  and  Scott  are  as  widely  se¬ 
parated  as  earth  from  Ireaven.  His  very  name  is  the 
embodyment  of  his  country’s  glory  ;  and  whilst  his 
country  exists,  and  after  she  has  ceased  to  be,  that  glory 
will  remain.  Worlds  may  be  annihilated,  but  the  dwell¬ 
ing-place  of  mind  is  the  universe. 

We  have  partly  been  led  into  the  foregoing  reflexions 
by  the  extremely  delightful  work  whose  title  we  have 
pat  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  with  an  early  peru¬ 
sal  of  which  we  have  been  favoured.  The  day  is  per¬ 
haps  gone  by  when  the  announcement  of  a  new  Novel 
by  the  Author  of  VV'averley”  created  a  thrilling  sen¬ 
sation  of  pleasure  among  all  ranks  and  classes  ;  but  if 
this  emotion  has  subsided,  it  is  because  the  public  now 
look  upon  such  an  announcement  as  a  necessary,  rather 
than  a  luzurv,  of  life;  and  oecause  everv  individual 
who  reads  at  all,  knows  that  he  will  read  the  new  novel 
at  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  that  he  will  take  his 


breakfast  and  dinner  on  any  specified  day  of  the  week. 
Amazement  at  the  hitherto  incredible  feats  of  one  man, 
has  already  been  exhausted,  and  seeing  that  in  his  per¬ 
son  all  known  calculations  of  chances  have  been  render¬ 
ed  nugatory,  we  can  do  no  more  than  take  the  goods 
the  gods  provide  us,”  and,  in  their  prodigality,  almost 
forget  our  thankfulness. 

Sir  Walter  has  not  yet  entirely  overrun  country 

with  his  genius,  but  he  is  fast  approximating  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Royal  Macedonian,  and,  if  he  does  not 
weep  himself,  his  readers  will  soon  weep  for  him,  that 
there  should  not  be  new  lands  for  him  to  conquer.  Scot¬ 
land,  England,  France,  Palestine,  Germany,  have  been  all 
made  to  pour  their  riches  at  his  feet ;  and  in  the  novel 
before  us,  we  are  in  Switzerland — a  kindred  land  of 
“  mountain  and  of  flood.”  The  time  chosen  is  nearly 
four  centuries  ago ;  but  in  all  its  features  of  natural  sub¬ 
limity  and  beauty,  Switzerland  then  was  the  same  as 
Switzerland  now  ;  and  even  the  character  and  habits  of 
its  people, — a  simple  and  hardy  race,  detached  from  the 
rest  of  Europe  by  their  barrier  of  hills, — have  undergone 
far  fewer  changes  than  have  taken  place  elsewhere.  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  any  regular  analysis  of 
the  storyi  well  knowing  that  no  such  analysis  could  do 
the  author  justice,  and  that,  moreover,  it  would  be  high 
treason  against  all  novel-readers  to  disclose  the  secrets  of 
a  tale  which  they  anticipate  so  much  pleasure  in  disco¬ 
vering  for  themselves.  A  few  of  the  more  striking  beau- 
ties  of  the  work,  however,  (and  they  are  many,)  we  shall 
endeavour  to  point  out,  without  infringing  upon  the  in¬ 
terest  to  be  derived  from  its  entire  perusal. 

The  novel  opens  with  a  very  brief  historical  sketch  of 
the  state  of  Switzerland  during  the  fourteenth  and  fif¬ 
teenth  centuries,  when  attention  first  began  to  be  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  by  their  heroic  struggles 
for  independence,  and  final  success.  It  is  in  the  year 
1474,  when  Helvetia  was  respected  by  the  neighbouring 
countries  as  a  free  state,  that  the  tale  begins.  At  this 
date,  its  inhabitants  retained,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
wisdom,  moderation,  and  simplicity  of  their  ancient 
manners;  so  much  so,  that  those  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  troops  of  the  Republic  in 
battle,  were  wont  to  resume  the  shepherd’s  staff*,  when 
they  laid  down  the  truncheon,  and,  like  the  Roman  dic¬ 
tators,  to  retire  to  complete  equality  with  their  fellow- 
citizens,  from  the  eminence  to  which  their  talents,  and 
the  call  of  their  country,  had  raised  them.”  The  first 
chapter  introduces  us  to  two  travellers  travelling  by  the 
mountainous  passes  of  the  Alps,  from  Lucerne  to  BMe. 
They  are  Englishmen,  and  give  themselves  out  as  mer¬ 
chants  ;  but  the  reader  is  soon  led  to  suspect  that  they 
are  journeying  incognito^  and  are  of  much  higher  con¬ 
sideration  than  they  pretend.  They  are  father  and  son, 
and  have  assumed  the  name  of  Philipson,  the  Christian 
name  of  the  younger,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  novel,  being 
Arthur.  A  very  splendid  piece  of  descriptive  writing 
follows,  in  which  we  have  an  account  of  the  gathering 
and  bursting  of  a  storm  among  the  Alps.  The  travel¬ 
lers  lose  their  way,  and  are  exposed  to  very  imminent  ^ 
peril,  the  appalling  nature  of  which  is  narrated  with  the 
most  inimitable  graphic  power.  Happily  they  are  at 
length  rescued,  by  a  party  of  Swiss  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  old  Castle  of  Geierstein,  or  Rock  of  the 
Vultures.  This  party  turns  out  to  consist  of  Arnold  . 
Biederman,  the  Landamman,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Canton  of  Unterwalden,  and  his  sons,  who  reside  upon 
a  farm  among  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Castle  of  Geierstein.  Along  with  them  comes  an¬ 
other,  who  is  mainly  instrumental  in  saving  the  life  0 
Arthur,  and  this  is  Anne  of  Geierstein,  the  Landain- 
man’s  niece,  a  mountain  maiden,  but  of.  noMe  birth,-- 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  best  families  in  Switzerlanot  I 
and  worthy  of  her  lineage,  combining  all  the  delicacy  0 
a  woman  with  all  the  heroic  spirit  of  a  man,— a  beauti¬ 
ful  concentration,  as  it  were,  of  Flora  M^Ivor,  Dian* 
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Vernon,  and  Rose  Bradwardine.  That  Arthur  and  she 
must  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  of  course,  instantly 
flashes  on  the  mind  of  the  veriest  tyro ;  and  as  to  all  no¬ 
vel  readers  the  heroine  is  an  object  of  paramount  inte¬ 
rest,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  extracting  the  following 
admirable  portrait  of 

ANNE  OF  GEIERSTEIN* 


‘‘  An  upper  vest,  neither  so  close  as  to  display  the 
person,  a  habit  forbidden  by  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the 
canton,  nor  so  loose  as  to  be  an  encumbrance  in  walk- 
in<»  or  climbing,  covered  a  close  tunic  of  a  different  co¬ 
lour,  and  came  down  beneath  the  middle  of  the  leg,  but 
suffered  the  ancle,  in  all  its  fine  proportions,  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  visible.  The  foot  was  defended  by  a  sandal,  the 
point  of  which  was  turned  upwards,  and  the  crossings 
and  knots  of  the  strings,  which  secured  it  on  the  front 
of  the  leg,  were  garnished  with  silver  rings.  The  upper 
vest  was  gathered  round  the  middle  by  a  sash  of  party- 
coloured  silk,  ornamented  with  twisted  threads  of  gold  ; 
while  the  tunic,  open  at  the  throat,  permitted  the  shape 
and  exquisite  whiteness  of  a  well-formed  neck  to  be  vi¬ 
sible  at  the  collar,  and  for  an  inch  or  two  beneath.  The 
small  portion  of  the  throat  and  bosom  thus  exposed, 
was  even  more  hrilliantly  fair  than  was  promised  by  the 
countenance,  which  last  bore  some  marks  of  having 
been  freely  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  by  no  means  in 
a  degree  to  diminish  its  beauty,  but  just  so  far  as  to 
show  that  the  maiden  possessed  the  health  which  is  pur¬ 
chased  by  habits  of  rural  exercise.  Her  long  fair  hair 
fell  down  in  a  profusion  of  curls  on  each  side  of  a  face, 
whose  blue  eyes,  lovely  features,  and  dignified  simpli¬ 
city  of  expression,  implied  at  once  a  character  of  gentle¬ 
ness,  and  of  the  self-relying  resolution  of  a  mind  too 
virtuous  to  suspect  evil,  and  too  noble  to  fear  it.  Above 
these  locks,  beauty’s  natural  and  most  beseeming  orna¬ 
ment — or  rather,  I  should  say,  amongst  them — was 
placed  the  small  bonnet,  which,  from  its  size,  little  an¬ 
swered  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  heid,  but  served 
to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  fair  wearer,  who  had 
not  failed,  according  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  the 
mountain  maidens,  to  decorate  the  tiny  cap  with  a  he¬ 
ron’s  feather,  and  the  then  unusual  luxury  of  a  small 
and  thin  chain  of  gold,  long  enough  to  encircle  the  cap 
four  or  five  times,  and  having  the  ends  secured  under  a 
broad  medal  of  the  same  costly  metal: 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  stature  of  the  young 
person  was  something  above  the  common  size,  and  that 
the  whole  contour  of  her  form,  without  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  masculine,  resembled  that  of  Minerva, 
rather  than  the  proud  beauties  of  Juno,  or  the  yielding 
graces  of  Venus.  The  ndble  brow,  the  well-formed 
and  active  limbs,  the  firni  and  yet  light  step — above 
all,  the  total  absence  of  any  thing  resembling  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  personal  beauty,  and  the  open  and  candid 
look,  which  seemed  desirous  of  knowing  nothing  that 
was  hidden,  and  conscious  that  she  herself  had  nothing 
to  hide,  were  traits  not  unworthy  of  the  goddess  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  of  chastity.” 


Our  travellers  are  invited  to  the  Landamman’s  house, 
where  they  spend  some  days.  Arthur  becomes  intimate¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  the  sons  of  Arnold  Biederman,  joins 
With  them'  in  their  athletic  sports,  and  gains  no  small 
deputation  for  his  activity  and  skill.  A  cousin  of  these 
young  men,  by  name  Rudolph  of  Donnerhugel,  is  also 
introduced  to  us,  a  youth  of  an  ardent  and  ambitious 
ietnperament,  and  withal  a  passionate  admirer  of  Anne 
of  Geierstein.  As  might  have  been  expected,  Arthur 
•nd  he  are  not  at  first  disposed  to  regard  each  other  with 
*nuch  complacency,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  almost 
the  Very  commencement  of  their  acquaintance  a  chal- 
1®^  1$  exchanged  between  them.  Excellent  as  Sir 
descriptions  in  general  are  of  combats  of  this 
We  do  not  think  he  has  been  often  more  successful 
in  hU  account  of  the  duel  which  took  place  between 


Arthur  and  Rudolph  at  sunrise,  in  the  court  of  the  old 
Castle  of  Geiersteiii.  The  whole  scene  is  so  spirited,  and 
can  be  read  with  so  much  interest  as  a  detached  incident, 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  extract  it : 

Having  hastily  traversed  the  fields  and  groves  which 
separated  the  Landamman’s  residence  from  the  old  cas¬ 
tle  of  Geierstein,  he  entered  the  court-yard  from  the  side 
where  the  castle  overlooked  the  land  ;  and  nearly  in  the 
same  instant  his  almost  gigantic  antagonist,  who  looked 
yet  more  tall  and  burly  by  the  pale  morning  light  than 
he  had  seemed  the  preceding  evening,  appeared  ascend¬ 
ing  from  the  precarious  bridge  beside  the  torrent,  having 
reached  Geierstein  by  a  different  route  from  that  pursued 
by  the  Englishman. 

The  young  champion  of  Berne  had  hanging  along 
his  back  one  of  those  huge  two-handed  swords,  the  blade 
of  which  measured  five  feet,  and  which  were  wielded  with 
both  hands.  These  were  almost  universally  used  by  the 
Swiss  ;  for,  besides  the  impression  which  such  weapons 
were  calculated  to  make  upon  the  array  of  the  German 
men-at-arms,  whose  armour  was  impenetrable  to  lighter 
swords,  they  were  also  well  calculated  to  defend  moun¬ 
tain  passes,  where  the  great  bodily  strength  and  agility 
of  those  who  bore  them,  enabled  the  combatants,  in  spite 
of  their  weight  and  length,  to  use  them  with  much  ad¬ 
dress  and  effi'Ct.  One  of  these  gigantic  swords  hung 
around  Rudolf  Donnerhugel’s  neck,  the  point  rattling 
against  his  heel,  and  the  handle  extending  itself  over  his 
left  shoulder,  considerably  above  his  head.  He  carried 
another  in  his  hand. 

‘  Thou  art  punctual,’  he  called  out  to  Arthur  Phi- 
lipson,  in  a  voice  which  was  distinctly  heard  above  the. 
roar  of  the  waterfall,  which  it  seemed  to  rival  in  sullen 
force.  ‘  But  I  judged  thou  wouldst  come  without  a  two- 
handed  sword.  There  is  my  kinsman  Ernest’s,’  he  said, 
throwing  on  the  ground  the  weapon  which  he  carried, 
with  the  hilt  towards  the  young  Englishman.  ‘  Look, 
stranger,  that  thou  disgrace  it  not,  for  my  kinsman  will 
never  forgive  me  if  thou  dost.  Or  thou  mayst  have  mine 
if  thou  likest  it  better.’ 

The  Englishman  looked  at  the  weapon  with  some 
surprise,  to  the  use  of  which  he  was  totally  unaccus¬ 
tomed. 

“  ‘  The  challenger,’  he  said,  ‘  in  all  countries  where 
honour  is  known,  accepts  the  arms  of  the  challenged.’ 

^  He  who  fights  on  a  Swiss  mountain,  fights  with  a 
Swiss  brand,’  answered  Rudolf.  ‘  Think  you  our  hands 
are  made  to  handle  penknives  ?’ 

‘  Nor  are  ours  made  to  wield  scythes,’  said  Arthur; 
and  muttered  betwixt  his  teeth,  as  he  looked  at  the  sword, 
which  the  Swiss  continued  to  offer  him — ‘  Uaurn  non 
haheo^  I  have  not  proved  the  weapon.’ 

‘  Do  you  repent  the  bargain  you  have  made  ?’  said 
the  Swiss ;  ^  if  so,  cry  craven,  and  return  in  safety.  Speak 
plainly,  instead  of  prattling  Latin  like  a  clerk  or  a  sha¬ 
ven  monk.’ 

‘  No,  proud  man,’  replied  the  Englishman,  ‘  I  ask 
thee  no  forbearance.  I  thought  but  of  a  combat  between 
a  shepherd  and  a  giant,  in  which  God  gave  the  victory 
to  him  who  had  worse  odds  of  weapons  than  falls  to  my 
lot  to-day.  I  will  fight  as  I  stand;  my  own  good  sword 
shall  serve  my  need  now,  as  it  has  done  before.’ 

*  Content ! — But  blame  not  me,  who  offered  thee 
equality  of  weapons,’  said  the  mountaineer.  ^  And  now 
hear  me.  This  is  a  fight  for  life  or  death — yon  water¬ 
fall  sounds  the  alarum  for  our  conflict. — Yes,  old  bel- 
lower,’  he  continued,  looking  back,  ‘  it  is  long  since 
thou  hast  heard  the  noise  of  battle ; — and  look  at  it  ere 
we  begin,  stranger,  for  if  you  fall,  I  will  commit  your 
body  to  its  waters.’ 

^  And  if  thou  fall’st,  proud  Swiss,’  answered  Ar¬ 
thur,  ‘  as  well  I  trust  thy  presumption  leads  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  I  will  have  thee  buried  in  the  church  at  Einsied- 

len,  where  the  priests  shall  sing  masses  for  thy  soul _ 

thy  two-handed  sword  shall  be  displayed  above  thy 
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grave,  and  a  scroll  shall  tell  the  passenger,  Here  lies  a 
bear’s  cub  of  Berne,  slain  by  Arthur  the  Englishman.’ 

“  ‘  The  stone  is  not  in  Switzerland,  rocky  as  it  is,’ 
said  Rudolf,  scornfully,  ‘  that  shall  bear  that  inscrip¬ 
tion.  Prepare  thyself  for  battle.’ 

The  Englishman  cast  a  calm  and  deliberate  glance 
around  the  scene  of  action— a  court-yard,  partly  open, 
partly  encumbered  with  ruins,  in  less  and  larger  masses. 

Methinks,  said  he  to  himself,  a  master  of  his  wea¬ 
pon,  with  the  instructions  of  Bottaferma  of  Florence  in 
his  remembrance,  a  light  heart,  a  good  blade,  a  firm 
hand,  and  a  just  cause,  might  make  up  a  worse  odds 
than  two  feet  of  steel. 

Thinking  thus,  and  imprinting  on  his  mind  as 
mucn  as  the  time  would  permit,  every  circumstance  of 
the  locality  around  him  which  promised  advantage  in 
I  the  combat,  and  taking  his  station  in  the  middle  of  the 
I  court-yard  where  the  ground  was  entirely  clear,  he  flung 
r  his  cloak  from  him,  and  drew  his  sword. 

Rudolph  had  at  first  believed  that  his  foreign  an¬ 
tagonist  was  an  effeminate  youth,  who  would  be  swept 
from  before  him  at  the  first  flourish  of  his  tremendous 
weapon.  But  the  firm  and  watchful  attitude  assumed 
by  the  young  man,  reminded  the  Swiss  of  the  deficien¬ 
cies  of  his  own  unwieldy  implement,  and  made  him  de¬ 
termine  to  avoid  any  precipitation  which  might  give  ad¬ 
vantage  to  an  enemy  who  seemed  both  daring  and  vigi¬ 
lant  He  unsheathed  his  huge  sword,  by  drawing  it 
over  the  left  shoulder,  an  operation  which  required  some 
little  time,  and  might  have  offered  formidable  advan¬ 
tage  to  his  antagonist,  had  Arthur’s  sense  of  honour 
permitted  him  to  begin  the  attack  ere  it  was  completed. 
The  Englishman  remained  firm,  however,  until  the 
Swiss,  displaying  his  bright  brand  to  the  morning  sun, 
made  three  or  four  flourishes  as  if  to  prove  its  weight, 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  wielded  it — then  stood 
firm  within  sword-stroke  of  his  adversary,  grasping  his 
weapon  with  both  hands,  and  advancing  it  a  little  be¬ 
fore  his  body,  with  the  blade  pointed  straight  upwards. 
The  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  carried  his  sword  in 
one  hand,  holding  it  across  his  face  in  a  horizontal  po¬ 
sition,  so  as  to  be  at  once  ready  to  strike,  thrust,  or 
parry. 

‘Strike,  Englishman  !’  said  the  Switzer,  after  they 
had  confronted  each  other  in  this  manner  for  about  a 
minute. 

“  ‘  The  longest  sword  should  strike  first,’  said  Ar¬ 
thur  ;  and  the  words  had  not  left  his  mouth  when  the 
Swiss  sword  rose,  and  descended  with  a  rapidity  which, 
the  weight  and  size  of  the  weapon  considered,  appeared 
portentous.  No  parry,  however  dexterously  interposed, 
could  have  baffled  the  ruinous  descent  of  that  dreadful 
weapon,  by  which  the  champion  of  Berne  had  hoped  at 
once  to  begin  the  battle  and  end  it.  But  young  Philip- 
son  had  not  over-estimated  the  justice  of  his  own  eye,  or 
the  activity  of  his  limbs.  Ere  the  blade  descended,  a 
sudden  spring  to  one  side  carried  him  from  beneath  its 
heavy  sway,  and  before  the  Swiss  could  again  raise  his 
sword  aloft,  he  received  a  wound,  though  a  slight  one, 
upon  the  left  arm.  Irritated  at  the  failure  and  at  the 
wound,  the  Switzer  heaved  up  his  sword  once  more,  and 
availing  himself  of  a  strength  corresponding  to  his  size, 
he  discharged  towards  his  adversary  a  succession  of 
blows,  downright,  athwart,  horizontal,  and  from  left  to 
right,  with  such  surprising  strength  and  velocity,  that 
it  required  all  the  address  of  the  young  Englishman,  by 
parrying,  shifting,  eluding,  or  retreating,  to  evade  a 
storm,  of  which  every  individual  blow  seemed  sufficient 
to  cleave  a  solid  rock.  The  Englishman  was  compelled 
to  give  ground,  now  backwards,  now  swerving  to  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  now  availing  himself  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  ruins,  but  watching  all  the  while,  with  the 
utmost  composure,  the  moment  when  the  strength  of  his 
enraged  enemy  miglit  become  somewhat  exhausted,  or 
when  by  some  improvident  or  furious  blow  he  might 


again  lay  himself  open  to  a  close  attack.  The  latter  of 
these  advantages  had  nearly  occurred,  for  in  the  middle 
of  his  headlong  charge,  the  Switzer  stumbled  over  a 
large  stone  concealed  among  the  long  grass,  and  ere  he 
could  recover  himself,  received  a  severe  blow  across  the 
head  from  his  antagonist.  It  lighted  upon  his  bonnet 
the  lining  of  which  enclosed  a  small  steel  cap,  so  that 
he  escaped  unwounded,  and  springing  up,  renewed  the 
battle  with  unabated  fury,  though  it  seemed  to  the 
young  Englishman  with  breath  somewhat  short,  and 
blows  dealt  with  more  caution. 

‘‘  They  were  still  contending  with  equal  fortune, 
when  a  stem  voice,  rising  over  the  clash  of  swords,  as 
well  as  the  roar  of  waters,  called  out  in  a  commanding 
tone,  ‘  On  your  lives,  forbear  !’  ” 

It  is  the  Landamman  who  interrupts  them,  and  thus 
the  lives  of  both  arc  probably  saved.  He  was  indebted 
for  his  knowledge  that  the  rencontre  was  to  take  place  to 
the  watchful  care  of  Anne  of  Geierstein. 

The  scene  is  now  speedily  changed.  The  Swiss 
Cantons,  provoked  by  some  encroachments  on  their  li¬ 
berties  made  by  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  and  one 
of  his  ministers,  Archibald  Von  Hagenbach,  to  whom 
the  Duke  had  intrusted  the  government  of  the  frontier 
town  of  La  Ferette,  determine  on  sending  a  deputation 
to  the  court  of  Charles,  either  to  obtain  reparation  for 
the  injuries  received,  or  to  declare  war  in  the  name  of 
the  Helvetian  Cantons.  The  members  of  this  deputa¬ 
tion  consist  of  Arnold  Biederman,  Rudolph  Donner- 
hugel,  and  three  others.  As  the  two  Englishmen  are 
also  on  their  way  to  the  court  of  Charles,  they  agree  to 
travel  with  the  deputation ;  and  as  Count  Geierstein, 
Anne’s  father  and  Arnold’s  brother,  who  has  attached 
himself  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  is  anxious  for  his 
daughter’s  return  to  the  paternal  roof,  she  also  proceeds 
along  with  the  rest,  together  with  a  female  attendant.  | 
An  escort  of  twenty  or  thirty  young  Swiss  volunteers—^  j 
for  the  expedition  is  not  without  danger — complete  the 
cavalcade.  The  remainder  of  the  first,  and  the  whole 
of  the  second  volume,  is  occupied  with  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  varied  account  of  the  different  adventures 
which  overtake  the  deputation,  or  its  individual  members, 
in  the  course  of  its  progress.  Among  these  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  in  particular,  the  whole  account  of  the  night- 
watch  in  the  old  castle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bab, 
including  the  mysterious  moonlight  appearance  of  Anne 
of  Geierstein  to  Arthur,  and  Donnerhugel’s  wild  and 
wonderful  narrative  of  the  supernatural  circumstances 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  her  family.  Among 
them,  also,  must  in  a  still  more  especial  manner  be  men¬ 
tioned  all  the  scenes  at  the  frontier  town  of  La  Ferette, 
where  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  ferocious  go¬ 
vernor,  Archibald  Von  Hagenbach,  Kilian,  hhfac-totnm^ 
a  no  less  odious  miscreant,  and  Francis  Steinernherz, 
his  executioner,  who  has  already  cut  off  the  heads  of 
eight  men,  each  at  a  single  blow,  and  is  to  receive  a 
patent  of  nobility  as  soon  as  he  has  performed  the  same 
office  for  the  ninth.  The  English  travellers  fall  into  the 
hands  of  these  notable  persons,  and  are  saved  from  death, 
after  a  succession  of  the  narrowest  escapes,  only  by  a 
general  rising  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  have 
been  long  disgusted  with  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by 
their  governor. 

The  third  volume  collects  all  our  former  friends  m 
Strasburg,  where  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  has  for  the 
time  fixed  his  residence ;  and  he  is  of  course,  among 
many  other  new  dramatis  psrsonce^  brought  upon  the 
stage,  and  a  portrait  sketched  of  him,  vigooous  and  com¬ 
plete,  as  if  fresh  from  the  pencil  of  Hans  Holbein. 
here  the  incidents  follow  each  other  in  such  quick  suc¬ 
cession,  and  the  interest  is  so  involved  and  well  wor  e 
up,  that  we  shall  not  diminish  the  value  of  its 
by  breathing  one  word  concerning  it.  We  are  .  j 

readers  will  thank  us  for  our  forbearance,  and  own  . 
they  may  safely  trust  to  our  prudence  in  future.  I 
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We  Rliall  not  say  with  which  of  Sir  Walter’s  former 
novels  we  are  inclined  to  class  Anne  of  Geierstein,  or 
the  Maiden  of  the  Mist but  this  we  will  say,  that  it 
will  not  lose  its  own  peculiar  attractions,  though  placed 
by  the  side  of  any  of  them.  Stamped  of  course  with  a  few 
of  the  strong  family  traits  which  distinguish  all  the 
Waverley  Novels,  it  is  nevertheless,  in  many  respects, 
very  different  from  most  of  its  predecessors.  There  is  a 
freshness  in  its  style, — a  simplicity,  but  a  completeness 
in  its  characters, — a  delightful  absence  of  effort,  yet  a 
continual  production  of  strong  effects,— which  are  all  in 
admirable  unison  with  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  scenes 
among  which  the  plot  is  laid,  and  by  contemplating 
which  the  author’s  mind  was  probably  gradually  im¬ 
bued  with  their  influence.  The  manner  in  which  the 
supernatural  appearances  of  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel, 
in  the  Monastery,”  is  managed,  has  been  often  ob¬ 
jected  to ;  and  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  blemishes  of 
‘‘Anne  of  Geierstein”  is  the  attempt  to  make  us  almost 
believe  that  Anne  is  not  altogether  earthly,  and  the  ra¬ 
ther  awkward  and  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  we 
are  disabused  of  this  belief.  This,  however,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  is  a  very  trifling  defect ;  and  truly  glad  are 
we  to  perceive  (for  it  is  a  matter  of  European  interest) 
that  Sir  Walter’s  imagination  is  as  vigorous  as  ever, 
and,  did  the  fates  permit,  could  no  doubt  flow  on,  like 
a  mighty  river,  broadly  and  rejoicingly,  a  thousand  years 
hence,  as  it  does  at  this  day. 


Tales  of  Field  and  Flood  ;  with  Sketches  of  Life  at 
Home*  By  John  Malcolm,  Author  of  “  Scenes  of 
War,”  Reminiscences  of  a  Campaign  in  the  Py¬ 
renees  and  South  of  France,”  &c.  &c.  Edinburgh. 
Oliver  and  Boyd.  1829.  Pp.  329. 

We  have  no  desire  to  meet  with  the  man  who  will 
not  read  this  book  with  pleasure.  He  must  be  a  person 
something  like  Hare,  the  murderer,  with  one  eye  con¬ 
siderably  higher  up  in  his  head -than  the  other,  a  fang 
or  two  in  his  ugly  mouth  like  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar, 
and  a  ropy  display  of  uncombed  tresses,  thick,  wiry, 
and  matted.  He  must  have  spent  his  infancy  in  pluck¬ 
ing  the  wings  off  flies,  and  squeezing  spiders  to  death, — 
his  boyhood  in  hunting  cats,  and  depriving  them  of  all 
their  nine  lives  in  slow  succession, — his  youth  in  drown¬ 
ing  and  hanging  dogs, — and  his  manhood  in  knocking 
people’s  brains  out  in  the  dark. 

Seriously,  this  is  a  book  of  tales  and  sketches  which 
all  “  the  gentle  and  the  good”  will  peruse  with  delight. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  prose  by  a  poet ;  and  all  the 
world  knows  that  no  one  can  write  prose,  at  least  ima¬ 
ginative  prose,  so  well  as  a  poet.  In  the  next  place,  it 
is  such  prose  as  all  men  ought  to  try  to  write,  but 
which  few  mere  authors  can  write — natural,  simple, 
and  unaffected,  containing  the  spontaneous  feelings 
of  the  writer  in  language  found  without  an  effort. 
And  m  the  third  and  last  place,  it  is  prose  thickly 
studded  with  thoughts  which  are  in  their  spirit  and 
essence,  if  not  in  their  outward  shape  and  garb,  poetry,  i 
To  descend  more  to  particulars : — The  volume  contains 
nineteen  sketches,  which  may  be  divided  into  Tales,  Co- 
niic  Pieces,  Sentimental  Pieces,  and  Descriptive  Pieces. 
There  are  six  tales,  and  their  titles  are — Francesca  Za¬ 
mora— .The  Secret  of  the  Sea — The  Parting  and  Re- 
'The  Soldier’s  Grave— Helen  Waters — and  the 
Brothers.  They  are  all  short,  and  characterized  by 
S^’eat  simplicity  of  plot,  pure  feeling,  and  natural  pa¬ 
thos.  Mr  Malcolm  never  aims  at  exciting  interest  by 
any  highly-wrought  story ;  he  feels  that  the  human 
heart,  in  its  best  and  healthiest  state,  may  be  easily 
touched ;  and,  discarding  the  too  common  stimulus  of 
extravagant  and  distorted  passion,  he  needs  not 
the  aid  of  the  dagger  and  the  bowl  to  invest  with  a 
tender  interest  the  griefs  which,  in  the  ordinary  course 


of  life,  too  frequently  assail  humanity.  There  arc 
five  comic  pieces,  entitled.  An  Orkney  Wedding—  ^ 
The  Borough — Jack  O’Flanagan— The  Bachelor — 
and  The  Young  Poet.  Our  author  has  a  great  deal 
of  quiet  humour,  and  gives  it  out  in  the  most  effective 
of  all  ways,  as  if  there  was  nothing  humorous  about  it. 
The  Orkney  Wedding,”  and  “  The  Borough,”  in  par¬ 
ticular,  contain  many  things  equal  to  some  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  touches  of  Washington  Irving.  There  are  four  sen¬ 
timental  pieces — The  Bivouack — London — First  Love 
— and  Scenes  of  Memory.  These  differ  from  the  tales 
only  in  this,  that  they  contain  no  story.  They  are  full 
of  tender  and  interesting  reflections,  calculated  to  soften 
and  refine  the  heart.  The  descriptive  pieces  are  like¬ 
wise  four  in  number,  and  are  called — Life  in  Camp — A 
Trip  to  Paris — Recollections  of  Ireland— and  A  Day  in 
the  Orkneys.  Like  all  the  rest,  they  do  much  credit  to 
Mr  Malcolm’s  genius. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  account  we  have  thus  given  of 
the  contents  of  this  handsome  volume  (which  is  just  on 
the  eve  of  publication)  that  they  are  of  a  varied  and  most 
agreeable  kind,  and  will  afford  as  entertaining  light  read¬ 
ing  as  one  could  wish  to  while  away  a  summer’s  day 
with.  To  makegood  our  words,  we  shall  present  a  few 
extracts.  We  begin  with  a  comic  sketch,  and  beg  to  in¬ 
troduce  our  readers  to 

AN  ORKNEY  WEDDING. 

Upon  entering  the  withdrawing-room,  which  the 
good  people  with  admirable  modesty  call  the  hen^  we 
take  our  seats  among  the  elders  and  chiefs  of  the  people, 
and  drink  to  the  health  of  the  young  couple  in  a  glass 
of  delicious  Hollands,  which,  unlike  3Iacbeth’s  ‘  Amen,’ 
does  not  stick  in  our  throats,  although  we  are  well  aware 
that  it  never  paid  duty,  but  was  slily  smuggled  over  sea 
in  a  Dutch  lugger,  and  safely  stowed,  during  some  dark 
night,  in  the  caves  of  the  more  remote  islands. 

(■  The  clergyman  having  now  arrived,  the  company 
assembled,  and  the  ceremony  of  marriage  being  about  to 
take  place,  the  parties  to  be  united  walk  in,  accompanied 
by  the  best  man  and  bride’s  maid, — those  important 
functionaries,  whose  business  it  is  to  pull  off  the  gloves 
from  the  right  hands  of  their  constituents,  as  soon  as 
the  order  is  given  to  ‘  join  hands but  this  they  find 
to  be  no  easy  matter,  for  at  that  eventful  part  of  the  cere- 
mony  their  efforts  are  long  baffled,  owing  to  the  tightness  : 
of  the  gloves.  While  they  are  tugging  away  to  no  pur¬ 
pose,  the  bridegroom  looks  chagrined,  and  the  bride  is  co¬ 
vered  with  blushes ;  and  when  at  last  theoperation  is  accom 
plished,  and  perseverance  crowned  with  success,  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  scene  seems  to  have  infected  tlie  parson,  who 
thus  blunders  through  the  ceremony  ; — ^  Bridegroom,’ 
quoth  he,  ‘  do  you  take  the  woman  whom  you  now  hold 
by  the  hand  to  be  your  lawful  married  husband  ?’  To 
which  interrogation  the  bridegroom  having  nodded  an 
affirmative,  the  parson  perceives  his  mistake,  and  calls 
out,  ‘  Wife,  I  mean.’ — ‘  Wife,  I  mean,’  echoes  the 
bridegroom ;  and  the  whole  company  arc  in  a  titter. 

“  But,  thank  Heaven,  the  affair  is  got  over  at  last  ; 
and  the  bride  being  well  saluted,  a  large  rich  cake  is 
broken  over  her  head,  the  fragments  of  which  are  the 
subject  of  a  scramble  among  the  by-standers,  by  whom  ' 
they  are  picked  up  as  precious  relics,  having  power  to 
produce  love-dreams.  And  now  the  married  pair,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  whole  company,  set  off  to  church,  to  be 
kirked^  as  the  phrase  is.  A  performer  on  the  violin, 
not  quite  a  Rossini,  heads  the  procession,  and  plays  a 
variety  of  appropriate  airs,  until  he  reaches  the  church- 
door.  As  soon  as  the  party  have  entered  and  taken  their 
seats,  the  parish-clerk,  in  a  truly  impressive  and  ortho¬ 
dox  tone  of  voice,  reads  a  certain  portion  of  Scripture, 
wherein  wives  are  enjoined  to  be  obedient  to  their  hus¬ 
bands.  The  service  is  concluded  with  a  psalm,  and  the 
whole  party  march  back,  headed  as  before  by  the  musi¬ 
cian. 
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ITpon  returning  from  church,  the  company  partake 
of  a  cold  collation,  called  the  hansel,  which  is  distribu¬ 
ted  to  each  and  all  by  the  bride’s  mother,  who  for  the 
time  obtains  the  elegant  designation  of  hanseUwife.  The 
refreshments  consist  of  cheese,  old  and  new,  cut  down  in 
large  slices,  or  rather  junks,  and  placed  upon  oat  and 
barley  cakes,  some  of  the  former  being  about  an  inch 
thick,  and  called  snoddies.  These  delicate  viands  are 
washed  down  with  copious  libations  of  new  ale,  which 
is  handed  about  in  a  large  wooden  vessel,  having  three 
handles,  and  yclcped  a  thrce-lugged  cog.  The  ethe- 
rial  beverage  is  seasoned  with  pepper,  ginger,  and  nut¬ 
meg,  and  thickened  with  eggs,  and  pieces  of  toasted  bis¬ 
cuit. 

“  These  preliminaries  being  concluded,  the  company 
adjourn  to  the  bam,  where  the  music  strikes  up,  and  the 
dancing  commences  with  what  is  called  the  Bride’s  Reel; 
after  which,  two  or  three  young  men  take  possession  of 
the  floor,  which  they  do  not  resign  until  they  have 
danced  with  every  woman  present ;  they  then  give  place 
to  others,  who  pass  through  the  same  ordeal,  and  so  on. 
The  dance  becomes  then  more  varied  and  general.  Old 
men  and  young  ones,  maids,  matrons,  and  grandmothers, 
mingle  in  its  mazes.  And  oh !  what  movements  are 
there,  what  freaks  of  the  ‘  fantastic  toe,’  what  goodly 
figures  and  glorious  gambols  in  a  dance,  compared  to 
which,  waltz  is  but  the  sliadow  of  joy,  and  quadrille  the 
feeble  eflbrt  of  mirth  upon  her  last  legs. 

Casting  an  eye,  however,  upon  the  various  perform¬ 
ers,  I  cannot  but  observe  that  the  old  people  seem  to  have 
monopolized  all  the  airs  and  graces;  for  while  the  young 
maidens  slide  through  the  reel  in  the  most  quiet  and  un¬ 
ostentatious  way,  and  then  keep  bobbing  opposite  to 
their  partners  in  all  the  monotony  of  the  back-step,  their 
more  gifted  grandmothers  figure  away  in  quite  another 
style.  With  a  length  of  waist  which  our  modern  belles  do 
not  wish  to  possess,  and  an  under  figure  which  they  can¬ 
not,  if  they  would,  even  with  the  aid  of  pads,  but  which 
is,  nevertheless,  the  true  court-shape,  rendering  the  hoop 
unnecessary,  and  which  is,  moreover,  increased  by  the 
swinging  appendages  of  huge  scarlet  pockets,  stuffed 
with  bread  and  cheese,  behold  them  sideling  up  to  their 
partners  in  a  kind  of  echellon  movement,  spreading  out 
their  petticoats  like  sails,  and  then,  as  if  seized  with  a 
sudden  fit  of  bashfulness,  making  a  hasty  retreat  rear¬ 
wards.  Back  they  go  at  a  round  trot ;  and  seldom  do 
they  stop  until  their  career  of  retiring  modesty  ends  in  a 
somerset  over  the  sitters  along  the  sides  of  the  room. 

“  The  old  men,  in  like  manner,  possess  similar  advan. 
tages  over  the  young  ones  ;  the  latter  being  sadly  inferior 
to  their  seniors  in  address  and  attitudes.  Nor  is  this  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  the  young  gentlemen  having  passed 
most  of  their  summer  vacations  at  Davis’s  Straits,  where 
their  society  consisted  chiefly  of  bears ;  whereas  the  old 
ones  are  men  of  the  world,  having  in  early  life  entered 
the  company’s  service,  (I  do  not  mean  that  of  the  East 
Indies,  but  of  H  udson’s  Bay,)  where  their  manners  must, 
no  doubt,  have  been  highly  polished  by  their  intercourse 
with  the  Squaws,  and  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  that 
interesting  country. 

Such  of  them  as  have  sojourned  there  are  called  North¬ 
westers,  and  are  distinguished  by  that  modest  assurance 
and  perfect  ease  and  self-possession,  only  to  be  acquired 
by  mixing  frequently  and  freely  in  the  best  society.  In¬ 
deed,  one  would  suppose  that  their  manners  were  formed 
upon  the  model  of  the  old  French  school,  and  queues 
are  in  general  use  among  them  ;  not,  however,  those  of 
the  small  pigtail  kind,  but  ones  which  in  shape  and  size 
strongly  resemble  the  Bologna  sausage.” 

But  it  is  impossible,  in  our  limited  space,  to  do  Mr 
JMalcolm  justice,  by  merely  {^electing  a  particular  tale  or 
sketch.  One  of  the  chief  charms  of  his  volume  is  the 
sweet  flowers  of  sentiment  that  enamel  every  pagel  This 
we  conceive  to  be  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  style. 
He  tells  no  intricate  and  pulse-exciting  stories— he  aims 


at  no  profundity  or  dazzling  originality  of  thought— but 

he  contents  himself  with  breathing  over  his  compositions 
the  almost  feminine  grace  of  a  gerttle  and  polished  mmd* 
The  only  deviation  from  this  predominating  tone  of  the 
work,  consists  in  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  very  fe. 
licitous  strain  of  humour.  We  have  singled  out  a  good 
number  of  short  detached  passages,  both  grave  and  gay, 
and  by  stringing  them  together  in  the  following  fashion* 
without  observing  any  particular  order,  we  think  we  shall 
be  able  to  convey  a  corrector  idea  of  Mr  Malcolm’s  style 
than  by  any  other  mode  of  extract : 

A  WEDDING  SUPPER  IN  ORKNEY. — At  length 
the  supper  is  announced,  and  a  rich  repast  it  is ;  quarters 
of  mutton  boiled  and  roasted,  flocks  of  fat  hens,  in  mar- 
shelled  ranks,  flanked  with  roasted  geese,  luxuriously 
swimming  in  a  savoury  sea  of  oiled  butter,  form  the  elite 
of  the  feast ;  from  which  all  manner  of  vegetables  are 
entirely  excluded,  being  considered  as  much  too  humble 
for  such  an  occasion.  The  company  do  ample  justice  to 
the  hospitality  of  their  entertainers  ;  and  even  the  bride, 
considering  the  delicacy  of  her  situation,  has  already  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  bounds  of  moderation.  This,  however,  is 
entirely  owing  to  her  high  sense  of  politeness ;  for  she 
conceives  that  it  would  be  rude  in  her  to  decline  eating 
as  long  as  she  is  asked  to  do  so  by  the  various  carvers. 
But  now  I  really  begin  to  be  alarmed  for  her ;  already 
has  she  dispatched  six  or  seven  services  of  animal  food, 
and  is  ever  now  essaying  to  di>joint  the  leg  and  wing  of 
a  goose ;  but,  thank  Heaven !  in  attempting  to  cut  j 
through  the  bone,  she  has  upset  her  plate,  and  transfer¬ 
red  its  contents  into  her  lap ;  which  circumstance,  I 
trust,  she  will  consider  a  providential  warning  to  eat  no 


more. 


A  Powerful  Preacher. — ‘‘  ‘  Ah,  sir !’  exclaim¬ 
ed  the  elder,  in  the  tone  of  pathetic  recollection,  ^  our 
lite  minister  was  the  man  !  He  was  a  poorfu’  preacher  ; 
for  i’  the  short  time  he  delivered  the  VPord  amang  us, 
he  knocked  three  pulpits  to  pieces,  and  dang  the  guts 
out  o’  five  Bibles  !’  ” 

A  Recruit. — ‘  Shoulder  arms  !’  exclaimed  the 
Captain,  in  a  voice  intended  to  resemble  thunder ;  but 
the  execution  of  the  order  was  any  thing  but  simulta¬ 
neous  ;  and  one  man,  it  was  observed,  was  still  ‘  stand¬ 
ing  at  ease.’  Upon  being  challenged  by  the  Captain, 
and  asked  why  he  had  not  ‘  shouldered’  along  with  the 
rest,  ‘  What  the  deil’s  a’  the  haste,  (quoth  he,) — canna 
ye  wait  till  a  body  tak’  a  snuff  ?’  ” 

Tea  and  Turn-out. — The  evening  entertain-  j 
ments  were  of  that  kind  denominated  ‘  Tea  and  Turn- 
out,’ — a  mode  of  treating  one’s  friends  having  the 
show  of  hospitality,  but  denying  the  power  thereof.  Tea 
and  Turn-out ! — gentle  reader,  only  think  of  such  a 
hoax.  My  blood  yet  runs  cold  at  the  thought— Tea 
and  Turn-out !  Early  in  the  forenoon,  a  maid-servant, 
all  smiles  and  roses,  would  enter  and  present  a  gilt  pa¬ 
per  card,  whereon  the  eye  caught  the  words  ‘  Compli¬ 
ments, — company  at  tea, — spend  the  evening,’  &c. — the 
last  words  seeming  to  insinuate  a  delicate^  hint  of  sup¬ 
per;  but  thus  it  is  that  our  feelings  are  cruelly  sported 
with,  and  hopes  are  excited  which  are  never  intended  to 
be  realized.  In  consequence  of  such  promissory 
how  often  have  I  arisen  from  a  comfortable  fireside  at 
home,  have  adjourned  to  a  cold  room  above  stairs,  and 
dressed  for  supper,  when,  alas  !  supper  was  not  dresse 
for  me.  The  festivities  of  the  evening  commenced  about 
six  or  seven  o’clock,  according  to  the  rank  of  our  enter¬ 
tainers  ;  and  as  it  seldom  happened  that  any  waiters 
were  in  attendance  to  hand  about  the  tea,  an  excellen 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  our  Lotharios  of  showing 
their  attention  to  the  ladies  in  that  way  ;  but  in  doing 
the  thing  with  an  air,  the  consequence  frequently  was, 
that  the  fair  ones  received  into  their  laps,  in>tead  of  t  eir 
hands,  the  elegant  china  vases,  together  with  thdr  sc  • 
ing  contents.  Next  were  presented  various  kinds  o 
rich  sweetbread,  pleasant  indeed  to  the  eye,  but,  upon 
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nearer  acquaintance,  betraying  an  air  of  antiquity  not 
altogether  agreeable.  As  soon  as  the  refreshments  of 
the  evening  were  over,  the  conversation  became  general, 
and  occasionally  particular:  our  absent  friends  were 
not  forgotten,  nor  were  their  most  private  and  delicate 
concerns  overlooked.  About  nine  o’clock  a  general 
rising  took  place,  which,  not  being  resisted  on  the  part 
of  our  entertainers,  we  read  our  fate  in  each  other’s  eyes, 
and  made  a  simultaneous  movement  towards  the  door  ; 
whence,  with  ill-suppressed  chagrin,  we  descended  into 
the  street,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way  home.” 

Wellington— Passing  along,  amidst  the  vast 
and  unknown  crowd,  I  recognize  a  face  of  which  even 
the  glance  of  a  moment  awakens  a  world  of  proud  and 
glorious  recollections.  Fourteen  years  have  now  rolled 
away  since  I  last  beheld  it,  and  then  but  for  an  instant, 
as  it  shot  past  me  through  the  blaze  of  battle,  and 
vanished  in  its  storm  ;  but  no  one  who  has  once  seen, 
can  ever  forget  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  :  it  is, 
moreover,  but  little  changed,  and  still  wears  the  same 
placid  smile,  and  calm  dignity,  which  never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  forsook  it,  even  in  the  mortal  struggle  and  earth¬ 
quake  shock  of  battle.” 

The  Scenes  of  Childhood. — Let  not  him 
who  has  sojourned  in  a  distant  land  give  way  to  his 
longings  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  and  re¬ 
trace  the  walks  of  his  youth,~.let  him  keep  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  sea  betwixt  him  and  his  place  of  birth. 
Shrined  in  his  heart,  and  glowing  with  the  light  of 
happier  days,  lies  that  fairy-land  of  memory  ;  but  to 
revisit  its  scenes  would  be  to  dash  the. picture  with 
shade,  and  to  strike  out  from  it  the  fair  familiar  faces 
that  gladden  our  dreams,  or  touch  them  with  the  dreary 
traces  of  time,— let  him  therefore  enjoy  the  beauteous 
vision  as  it  exists  in  memory,  but  not  seek  to  view  the 
reality  with  a  faded  eye,  and  a  disenchanted  hearL” 

Pere  La  Chaise. — ‘‘  Pere  La  Chaise  is  a  pleasure 
ground  of  graves,  a  succession  of  trees  and  tombs,  a 
blending  of  beauty  and  desolation,  where  the  pale  monu¬ 
mental  ranges  are  veiled  with  bough  and  blossom,  and 
garlanded  with  wreaths  of  flowers.  Perhaps  there  is 
too  much  of  this-..too  much  of  a  baby  cheat— in  dress¬ 
ing  up  the  grave  in  a  gay  attire  ;  yet,  upon  the  whole, 
the  effect  is  pleasing,  and,  I  think,  takes  away  rather 
from  the  horrors,  than  the  solemnity,  of  the  last  abode.” 

Love.— It  is  the  general  belief  of  the  world,  that 
love  cannot  exist  without  hope.  Of  the  falsehood  of 
this  opinion,  bear  witness,  ye  countless  tombs,  decked 
with  its  garlands,  and  watered  with  its  tears.” 

A  Colonel’s  Wit.— The  colonel’s  witcould  not 
certainly  be  said  to  be  superficial,  at  least  it  did  not  lie 
upon  the  surface;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  too  deep  to 
he  perceived,  or  appreciated  by  any  officer  in  the  regi¬ 
ment,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  adjutant,  who 
generally  seated  himself  at  the  mess-table  on  the  colo¬ 
nel’s  left  hand,  and  was  the  first  who,  by  his  laugh,  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  wondering  mess  that  a  good  thing  had 
been  said.  Regularly  as  the  responses  of  the  clerk  in 
the  service  of  the  church,  or  as  thunder  follows  light- 
ning,  did  the  adjutant’s  roar  follow  the  colonel’s  flash ; 
and  as  not  to  be  delighted  at  the  joke  of  a  commanding 
officer  would  at  once  indicate  a  want  of  taste,  policy,  and 
politeness,  no  sooner  did  the  adjutant  make  the  accus¬ 
tomed  signal,  than  we  took  the  time  from  him,  and  the 
ready  laugh  ran  along  the  table  in  the  manner  of  a  feu 

joie.” 

t^EcoND  Sight. — Oh  !  may’st  thou  never  know, 
w  I  do,  from  fearful  experience,  that  the  gift  of  pre¬ 
science  is  a  curse.  Others  have  their  days  devoted  to 
^nd  nights  redeemed  from  care;  but  to  me,  from  the 
visitations  ot  the  phantom  future,  no  time  or  place  is 
sacred.  In  the  brightness  of  the  morn,  I  see  the  gloom 
of  the  coming  eve,  and  in  the  lustres  of  the  festal  hall, 
glare  of  the  dim  dead-lights.  In  the  beaming  eye 
•od  the  face  of  bloom,  I  behold  the  wan  cheek  and  the 


benighted  ball,  and  in  the  bridal  robe  the  long  listless 
shroud.  Even  now  it  is  swathed  breast-high  around 
yon  young  sailor,  whose  phantom  is  gliding  past  me  in 
pale  similitude,  all  dripping  from  the  cold  sea  wave ; 
and  he,  unconscious  thereof,  is  revelling  through  ‘  the 
dance,  while  death  is  at  the  door.’  ” 

First  Love. — ‘‘First  Love  \  thou  visitant  from 
heaven  !  whither  art  thou  fled,  with  all  thine  angel- 
retinue  of  nameless,  undefined,  but  blessed  emotions  ? 
Where  now  the  flushings  of  the  cheek,  the  wild  beatings 
of  the  heart,  the  sweet  delirium,  and  the  trance  of  joy  ? 
They  are  gone— all  gone  !  all,  save  their  memory, 
which  rises  through  the  ‘  shades  of  other  years,’  on  the 
hour  of  reverie,  and  the  lonely  night.” 

We  take  leave  of  this  volume,  assuring  its  author  that 
we  never  meet  him  but  with  pleasure,  whether  in  prose 
or  verse,  and  hoping  that  he  will  soon  again  present  us 
with  some  more  of  both. 
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We  have  been  told  by  those  minute  and  curious  in¬ 
vestigators,  called  entomologists,  that  certain  insects 
are  found,  on  being  viewed  through  a  microscope,  to 
be  subject,  in  their  turn,  to  the  annoyance  of  yet  more 
diminutive  parasitical  animals.  We  must  confess  that 
we  never  set  about  reviewing  reviews,  without  being  re¬ 
minded  of  this  fact,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  be  only  one 
exemplification  of  the  great  law  of  nature,  that  we  must 
all  prey  upon  one  another. 

We  class  the  two  periodicals  whose  names  appear  at 
the  head  of  this  article  together,  because  they  stand  in 
the  relation  of  a  closer  rivalry  than  any  other  works  of 
the  kind,  and  challenge  a  perpetual  comparison.  Out 
of  respect  for  seniority,  we  begin  with  the  Foreign  Quar¬ 
terly.  This  Number  contains,  in  the  first  place,  two 
able  and  instructive  historical  articles,  which  are,— Art. 
I.  on  Sismondi’s  History  of  France, — a  just  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  that  author’s  merits  and  defects ;  and  Art.  VIII. 
on  Von  Hammer’s  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Art.  VI.  is  a  Statistical  Account  of  Mexico,  replete  with 
information.  Art.  V.  is  rather  a  poor  article,  a  propos 
of  the  “  Causes  criminelles  cdlebres.”  Art.  IV.  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  details  respecting  the 
old  Scandinavian  mythology.  It  will  be  seen,  there¬ 
fore,  that  in  this  Number  of  the  Review  there  is  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  solid  materials.  Then,  for  light  reading, 
we  have  in  Art.  II.  a  pleasant  catalogue  raisonnie  of 
Dutch  poets,  which,  however,  has  failed  to  convince 
us  that  there  is  much  poetry  among  them ; — in  Art. 
III.  an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  ancient  national 
poetry  of  Spain  ; — and  in  Art.  VII.  a  criticism  of  the 
works  of  Victor  Hugo,  which  reminds  us  strongly  of  the 
manner  of  an  amiable  and  ingenious  friend,  rather  ad¬ 
dicted  to  Devil’s  elixir,  and  such  pernicious  potations. 
There  is,  lastly,  an  article  on  the  late  Catholic  Ques¬ 
tion,  which,  notwithstanding  the  apology  prefixed,  does 
seem  to  us  out  of  place  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view. 

The  Foreign  Review  contains  two  political  articles— 
Art.  I.  on  the  affairs  of  Russia  ;  and  Art.  VII.  on  the 
difference  between  our  King  and  the  young  Duke  of 
Brunswick — remarkable  only  for  the  virulence  of  their 
vituperation.  Art.  VIII.  is  a  review  of  Guizot’s  His¬ 
tory  of  England,  from  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  It  is  superscribed  (rather 
absurdly)  Guizot,  English  Revolution  of  1888,  and  is 
liable  to  nearly  the  same  objection  as  the  Foreign  Quar¬ 
terly’s  dissertation  upon  Catholic  emancipation.  Art. 
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II.  on  Symboliam  and  Mythology,  and  Art.  IV.  on  1 
Arabian  literature,  arc  too  j^dantic  to  be  amusing,  and  i 
too  superficial  to  be  instructive.  Art.  V.  History  of  the  | 
Homan  Law,  is  rather  insipid.  But  by  far  the  best  | 
articles  in  the  Number  are — Art  III.  on  Klopstock's 
Life  and  Odes;  and  Art  VI.  on  Voltaire.  Were  we 
not  afraid  of  compromising  our  critical  reputation,  in 
the  event  of  our  being  mistaken,  we  would  say  that  they 
strike  us  as  coming  from  the  same  pen — that  of  an  au¬ 
thor  of  conceptions  as  magnificent,  of  glimpses  into 
the  hidden  workings  of  the  human  heart  as  deep,  as  any 
critic  of  the  day ;  though  his  works  be  defaced  occasion¬ 
ally  by  clumvsy  attempts  at  wit,  of  which  he  has  not  one 
particle  in  his  composition ;  and  by  a  spirit  of  mysti¬ 
cism,  engendered  and  fostered  by  an  overweening  re¬ 
liance  on  his  own  powers,  and  contempt  for  the  opinions 
of  others.  Upon  the  whole,  although  we  feel  ourselves 
bound,  on  this  occasion,  t^  award  the  prize  to  the  Fo¬ 
reign  Quarterly,  it  has  (owing  solely  to  the  two  articles 
last  mentioned)  been  closely  contested.  The  minor  de¬ 
tails  of  both  works — the  short  reviews  of  the  one,  and 
the  critical  sketches  and  miscellaneous  literary  no¬ 
tices  of  the  other,  are  much  upon  a  par. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


REMINISCENCES  OP  FORMER  DAYS. 

MY  FIRST  INTERVIEW  WITH  ALLAN  CUNNING¬ 
HAM. 

By  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 

One  day  about  the  beginning  of  Autumn,  some 
three-and-twenty  years  ago,  as  I  was  herding  my  mas¬ 
ter’s  ewes  on  the  great  hill  of  Queensberry,  in  Niths- 
dale,  I  perceived  two  men  coming  towards  me,  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  strangers.  I  saw,  by  their  way  of  walk¬ 
ing,  they  were  not  shepherds,  and  could  not  conceive 
what  the  men  were  seeking  there,  where  there  was  nei¬ 
ther  path  nor  aim  toward  any  human  habitation.  How¬ 
ever,  I  stood  staring  about  me,  till  they  came  up,  al¬ 
ways  ordering  my  old  dog  Hector  to  silence  in  an 
authoritative  style,  he  being  the  only  servant  I  had  to 
attend  to  my  orders.  The  men  approached  me  rather 
in  a  breathless  state,  from  climbing  the  hill.  The  one 
was  a  tall  thin  man,  of  a  fairish  complexion,  and  plea¬ 
sant  intelligent  features,  seemingly  approaching  to  forty, 
and  the  other  a  dark  ungainly  youth  of  about  eighteen, 
with  a  boardly  frame  for  his  age,  and  strongly  marked 
manly  features.  The  very  model  of  Burns,  and  exactly 
such  a  man,  as  that,  had  they  been  of  the  same  age,  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  have  distinguished  the  one 
from  the  other. 

The  eldest  came  up  and  addressed  me  frankly,  ask¬ 
ing  if  I  was  Mr  Harkness’s  shepherd,  and  if  my  name 
was  James  Hogg  ?  to  both  of  which  queries  I  answered 
cautiously  in  the  affirmative,  for  I  was  afraid  they  were 
come  to  look  after  me  with  an  accusation  regarding 
some  of  the  lasses.  The  younger  stood  at  a  respectful 
distance,  as  if  I  had  been  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  ragged  servant  lad  herding  sheep  upon  it. 
The  other  seized  my  hand,  and  said,  Well,  then,  sir, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you.  There  is  not  a  man  in  Scotland 
whose  hand  I  am  prouder  to  hold.” 

I  could  not  say  a  single  word  in  answer  to  this  ad¬ 
dress ;  but  when  he  called  me  Sir,  I  looked  down  at 
my  bare  feet  and  ragged  coat,  to  remind  the  man  whom 
he  was  addressing.  But  he  continued,  My  name  is 
James  Cunningham,  a  name  unknown  to  you,  though 
yours  is  not  entirely  so  to  me ;  and  this  is  my  youngest 
brother  Allan,  the  greatest  admirer  that  you  have  on 
earth,  and  himself  a  young  aspiring  poet  of  some  pro¬ 
mise,  You  will  be  so  kind  as  excuse  this  intrusion  of 


ours  on  your  solitude,  for,  in  truth,  I  could  get  no  peace 
either  night  or  day  with  Allan,  till  I  consented  to 
come  and  see  you.” 

I  then  stepped  down  the  hill  to  where  Allan  Cun¬ 
ningham  still  stood,  with  his  weather-beaten  cheek  to¬ 
ward  me,  and,  seizing  his  hard  brawny  hand,  I  gave  it 
a  hearty  shake,  saying  something  as  kind  as  I  was  able, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  sure  as  stupid  as  it  possi¬ 
bly  could  be.  From  that  moment  we  were  friends  ;  for 
Allan  has  none  of  the  proverbial  Scottish  caution  about 
him  ;  he  is  all  heart  together,  without  reserve  either  of 
expression  or  manner  :  you  at  once  see  the  unaffected  be¬ 
nevolence,  warmth  of  feeling,  and  firm  independence,  of 
a  man  conscious  of  his  own  rectitude  and  mental  ener¬ 
gies.  Young  as  he  was,  I  had  heard  of  his  name,  al¬ 
though  slightly,  and,  I  think,  seen  one  or  two  of  his 
juvenile  pieces.  Of  an  elder  brother  of  his,  Thomas 
Mauncey,  I  had,  previous  to  that,  conceived  a  very  high 
idea,  and  I  always  marvel  how  he  could  possibly  put  his 
poetical  vein  under  lock  and  key,  as  he  did  all  at  once ; 
for  he  certainly  then  bid  fair  to  be  the  first  of  Scottish 
bards. 

I  had  a  small  bothy  upon  the  hill  in  which  I  took  my 
breakfast  and  dinner  on  wet  days,  and  rested  myself.  It 
was  so  small,  that  we  had  to  walk  in  on  all-fours ;  and 
when  we  were  in,  we  could  not  get  up  our  heads  any 
way,  but  in  a  sitting  posture.  It  was  exactly  my  own 
length,  and,  on  the  one  side,  I  had  a  bed  of  rushes, 
which  served  likewise  as  a  seat ;  on  this  we  all  three 
sat  down,  and  there  we  spent  the  whole  afternoon, — and, 
I  am  sure,  a  happier  group  of  three  never  met  on  the 
hill  of  Queensberry.  Allan  brightened  up  prodigiously 
after  he  got  fairly  into  the  dark  bothy,  repeating  all  his 
early  pieces  of  poetry,  and  part  of  his  brother’s,  to  me. 
The  two  brothers  partook  heartily,  and  without  reserve, 
of  my  scrip  and  bottle  of  sweet  milk,  and  the  elder  Mr 
Cunningham  had  a  strong  bottle  with  him — I  have  forgot 
whether  it  was  brandy  or  rum,  but  I  remember  it  was 
excessively  good,  and  helped  to  keep  up  our  spirits  to 
a  late  hour.  Thus  began  at  that  bothy  in  the  wilderness 
a  friendship,  and  a  mutual  attachment  between  two 
aspiring  Scottish  peasants,  over  which  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud  has  never  yet  passed. 

From  that  day  forward  I  failed  not  to  improve  my 
acquaintance  with  the  Cunninghams.  I  visited  them 
several  times  at  Dalswinton,  and  never  missed  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  meeting  with  Allan  wdien  it  was  in  my 
power  to  do  so.  I  was  astonished  at  the  luxuriousness 
of  his  fancy.  It  was  boundless  ;  but  it  was  the  luxury 
of  a  rich  garden  overrun  with  rampant  weeds.  He  was 
likewise  then  a  great  mannerist  in  expression,  ?^d  no 
man  could  mistake  his  verses  for  those  of  any  other 
man.  I  remember  of  seeing  some  imitations  of  Ossian 
by  him,  which  I  thought  exceedingly  good;  and  it 
struck  me  that  that  style  of  composition  was  peculiarly 
fitted  for  his  vast  and  fervent  imagination. 

When  Cromek’s  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Relics  came 
to  my  hand,  I  at  once  discerned  the  strains  of  my  friend, 
and  I  cannot  describe  with  what  sensations  of  delight  I 
first  heard  Mr  Morrison  read  the  Mermaid  of  Galloway, 
while  at  every  verse  I  kept  naming  the  author.  It  had 
long  been  my  fixed  opinion,  that  if  a  person  could  once 
succeed  in  the  genuine  ballad  style,  his  muse  was  ade¬ 
quate  for  any  other  ;  and  after  seeing  Allan’s  strains  in 
that  work,  I  concluded  that  no  man  could  calculate  what 
he  was  capable  of.  ^  , 

I  continued  my  asseverations  to  all  my  intimate 
friends,  that  Allan  Cunningham  was  the  author  oj 
all  that  was  heautiful  in  the  work.  Gray,  who  had  an 
attachment  to  Cromek,  denied  it  positively  on  his  fnen  s 
authority.  Grieve  joined  him.  Morrison,  I  saw,  a 
strong  lurking  suspicions  ;  but  then  he  stickled  , 
ancient  genius  of  Galloway.  When  I  went  to  Sir  a 
ter  Scott,  (then  Mr  Scott,)  I  found  him  decidedly  o 
same  opinion ;  and  he  said  he  wished  to  God  we 
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that  valuable  and  origiiidl  young  man  fairly  out  of 
Cromek’s  hands  again. 

I  next  wrote  a  review  of  the  work,  in  which  I  laid  the 
saddle  on  the  right  horse,  and  sent  it  to  Mr  Jeffrey  ; 
but  after  retaining  it  for  some  time,  he  returned  it  with 
a  note,  saying,  that  he  had  read  over  the  article,  and 
was  convinced  of  the  fraud  which  had  been  attempted  to 
be  played  off  on  the  public,  but  he  did  not  think  it  wor¬ 
thy  of  exposure.  I  have  the  article,  and  card,  by  me 
to  this  day. 

Afr  Cunningham’s  style  of  poetry  is  greatly  changed 
for  the  better  of  late.  1  have  never  seen  any  improve 
so  much.  It  is  free  of  all  that  crudeness  and  manner¬ 
ism  that  once  marked  it  so  decidedly.  He  is  now  uni¬ 
formly  lively,  serious,  descriptive,  or  pathetic,  as  he 
chan^^es  his  subject ;  but  formerly  he  jumbled  all  these 
together,  as  in  a  boiling  caldron,  and  when  once  he  be¬ 
gan,  it  was  impossible  to  calculate  where  or  when  he 
was  going  to  end.  If  these  reminiscences  should  meet 
his  friendly  eye,  he  will  pardon  them,  o  i  the  score  that 
they  are  the  effusions  of  a  heart  that  loves  to  dwell  on 
some  scenes  of  our  former  days.  James  Hogg. 

Mount  Benger^  May  G,  1G29. 


SPRING  MEDITATIONS. 

By  the  Rev,  Dr  Morehcad, 

Etnunc  omnis  ager,  nunc  omnis  parturit  arbos. 

Nunc  frondent  silvsc,  nunc  formosissimus  annus. 

ViRG.  Eel,  5, 

Although  the  approach  of  Spring  has  been  a  fa¬ 
vourite  subject  with  the  poets,  and  with  meditative 
writers,  ever  since  verse  or  prose  were  resorted  to  as  ve¬ 
hicles  for  sensibility  and  emotion,  yet  it  is  a  subject 
which  never  palls  upon  the  reader,  but  always  comes 
with  an  aspect  of  freshness  and  novelty.  The  season 
itself,  indeed,  returns  every  year,  like  a  new  creation  ; 
and  although  it  is  invariably  attended  with  tlie  same 
general  features — of  the  revival  of  the  fields — the  bud¬ 
ding  of  the  trees — the  woods  changing  from  the  dull  hue 
of  winter  into  the  most  refreshing  green — and  the  glow  of 
beauty  over  all  the  face  of  nature — there  is  still  something 
so  miraculous  in  the  change,  that  it  constantly  strikes 
the  very  dullest  minds  with  some  feeling  of  surprise, 
and  every  one  is  ready  again  to  surrender  his  imagina¬ 
tion  to  all  the  pleasing  and  delightful  sentiments  w'hich 
the  season  engenders.  Amidst  a  general  similarity,  too, 
there  is  always  a  great  variety  in  all  the  particulars  of 
natural  processes.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
there  has  been  no  year  the  exact  image  of  another  ;  the 
same  progress  of  decay  and  renewal  has  ever  gone  on, 
yet  attended  with  very  different  circumstances.  The  win¬ 
ter  sometimes  suddenly  disappears,  and  the  whole  beauty 
of  creation  breaks  forth  at  once  :  at  other  times,  again, 
ap  unnatural  duration  is  given  to  the  season  of  cold  and 
dreariness,  and  nature  seems  to  have  laid  aside  her  ge¬ 
nial  powers,  and  to  be  frustrated  in  all  her  attempts  to 
rise  from  her  tomb. 

The  present  season  has  been  one  of  this  last  descrip- 
hon.  It  is  now  the  beginning  of  IMay,  and,  instead  of 
having  made  any  advance  into  the  gorgeous  splendours 
of  Summer,  we  are  only  yet  in  the  first  openings  of  the 
Spring.  It  is  not  many  days  ago  since  the  snow-flakes 
^ere  flying  around  us, — the  flowers,  with  which  the  gar¬ 
dens  had  begun  to  bloom,  had  a  cheerless  and  pitiful 
aspect,  while  their  tender  heads  were  shaken  by  the  chill 
and  ungenial  gales.  The  young  leaves  seemed  inclined 
to  draw  back  again  under  the  bark,  from  which  their 
hrst  tips  were  starting ;  and  it  is  only  within  a  day  or 
fwo  that  a  more  decided  progress  has  been  apparent — 
toat,  when  the  evening  comes,  we  think  a  change  has 
niade  since  the  morning — the  rich  crimson  of  some 
^uit  blossoms  opened  a  little  farther  from  their  cover- 
tog — and  a  gayer  fringe  of  green  crept  over  the  dry 


twigs  of  the  woods.  Every  shower  now  seems  to  draw 
up  vegetation  from  the  fields,  and  when  the  sun  looks 
out  between  the  intervals  of  the  rains,  his  beams  lighten 
up  a  more  beautiful  and  glorious  world.  A  season  of 
this  kind,  with  all  its  melancholy  of  hope  deferred,  is 
perhaps  more  interesting  than  one  which  advances  more 
according  to  rule.  Its  slightest  improvement  is  a  mat- 
ter  of  deep  interest.  Almost  every  single  leaf  has  a 
charm.  \Vc  do  not,  in  these  circumstances,  look  upon 
nature  in  the  mass,  but  we  watch  every  new  production, 
with  something  of  the  feeling  wiih  which  a  mother  hangs 
over  the  cradle  of  a  sickly  child.  Every  tinge  of  a  deep¬ 
er  dye  is  a  promise  of  better  days,  like  the  olive  leaf 
brought  by  the  dove  into  the  ark.  Thus  there  are  no 
aspects  of  nature  that  are  not  profoundly  beautiful,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  none  that  do  not  teem  with  the  most 
lovely  associations  ;  and  which,  wdien  pursued  through 
all  their  moral  analogies,  do  not  open  upon  the  thought¬ 
ful  mind,  the  most  hopeful  views  of  Providence  and  of 
man. 

The  untutored  manners,  or  brutal  habits,  of  unculti¬ 
vated  men,  often  occasion  an  utter  despair  even  in  per¬ 
sons  of  philanthropy — if  they  are  of  too  fastidious  and 
delicate  a  spirit — of  any  improvement  taking  place 
among  them,  and  they  are  apt  to  leave  them  to  all 
the  vices  and  miseries  of  their  condition,  without  ma¬ 
king  even  an  effort  for  their  relief.  Yet,  under  the  rude¬ 
ness  of  the  winter  rind,  long  as  it  may  be  of  softening 
and  bursting,  the  production  is  forming  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  delicate  leaves  and  petals,  and  the  flnest 
tinges  of  colour  are  evolving,  and  a  paradise  of  beauty 
is  breaking  out  from  the  most  rugged  kno‘s  of  the 
gnarled  oak.  Why  then  despair,  that  the  coarseness 
of  rude  minds,  which  may  seem  to  be  sealed  in  igno¬ 
rance,  or  even  fettered  in  chains  of  vice,  may,  under  the 
culture  of  Christianity,  and  of  an  improving  age,  refine 
into  much  polish  even  of  external  aspect, — that  neat  and 
cleanly  habits  mqy  come  in  the  place  of  slattern  and  sloven¬ 
ly  ones, — that  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  may  at  last 
vie  in  all  that  is  really  polite  and  courteous,  with  those  of 
a  court, — and  that  with  all  these  outward  improvements, 
those  of  the  heart  and  the  understanding  may  keep  pace  ? 

I  hope  much  from  the  attention  in  the  present  age  paid 
to  the  education  of  the  poor — an  attention  which  is  now, 
in  our  populous  cities,  where  the  parents  cannot  them¬ 
selves  look  after  their  children,  seeking  and  saving  them 
Irom  destruction,  bodily  and  mental,  in  the  first  openings 
of  infancy, — and  is  in  our  villages  bestowing  upon  the 
peasant  boys  and  girls  an  education  which  might  serve 
for  the  elementary  training  of  princes.  I  cannot  help 
fancying  to  myself,  that  whatever  is  offensive  in  the 
rusticity  of  Scottish  manners,  will,  under  such  training, 
be  speedily  dispelled  ;  and  when  I  meet,  where  I  now 
reside,  the  village  children,  on  their  way  to  and  from 
school,  and  witness  their  civil  address,  which  rather  en¬ 
hances  than  impairs  their  native  simplicity,  I  can  ima¬ 
gine  something  like  a  classical  character  and  elegance 
intermingling  witli  our  pistoral  manners. 

The  severity  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  discarded  all 
the  gayer  scenes  of  the  superstition  which  it  superseded. 
Some  of  these  still  remain  in  England,  too,  interwoven, 

I  believe,  with  the  pleasing  remnants  of  Paganism.  We 

have  no  Maypole  in  Scotland — no  Queen  of  the  May _ 

none  of  the  rustic  theatric  representations  which  might 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  drama  of  antiquity.  I  fear 
most  of  our  meetings  of  the  youths  of  both  sexes  termi¬ 
nate  in  coarser  and  less  innocent  relaxations,  from  the 
want  of  those  more  elegant  and  imaginative  amusements. 
But,  with  the  advancement  of  education,  a  happier  and 
more  refined  taste  in  pleasures  will  be  introduced  ;  and 
dance  in  the  open  field,  by  the  side  of  rustic  streams, 
and  where  the  broom  and  wild  roses  supply  natural 
wreathes  for  the  heads  of  the  maidens,  will  take  the 
place  of  the  crowded  barn  or  the  steaming  alehouse. 

If  these  changes  should  ever  be  realized,  there  would 
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be  no  need  for  the  erection  of  a  Maypole  in  the  beauti- 
ful  village  above  alluded  to.  Nature  has  erected  one, 
the  most  splendid  and  gorgeous  that  was  ever  danced 
round  by  shepherdesses  or  by  fairies  ;  and  the  chill 
of  the  year  seems  to  have  had  no  effect  in  repressing 
its  almost  supernatural  glory.  It  is  a  sycamore  tree,  of 
a  very  peculiar  kind,  which,  in  its  first  bursting  into 
foliage,  seems  to  be  one  mass  of  the  most  living  gold, 
and  throws  off  the  sunbeams  in  dyes  the  most  accord¬ 
ant  to  the  source  of  light  from  which  they  come,  and 
to  the  delicate  season  of  young  and  dancing  leaves. 
Different  places  are  remarkable  for  their  different  beau¬ 
ties  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  there  is  no  such  tree 
to  be  seen  as  this  sycamore — not  for  its  size,  though 
that  is  venerable — nor  for  its  form,  though  that  is  sym¬ 
metrical  and  complete — but  for  that  tinge  of  glory  which 
sits  upon  it,  and  which  seems  almost  to  belong  to  a 
brighter  world.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  so  sacred  or 
so  marvellous  which  I  could  not  imagine  it  to  represent. 
It  might  be  the  tree  of  good  and  evil  in  the  midst  of 
the  primeval  Paradise — or  it  might  bear  the  golden  fruit 
in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides — or  it  might  produce 
the  golden  boughs  which  were  borne  as  gifts  to  Proser* 
pine  by  those  who  were  favoured  with  the  permission 
to  descend  into  the  lower  regions.  There  is  almost  in 
its  aspect  an  appearance  of  life  and  intelligence ;  and  I 
should  be  afraid  to  pluck  a  branch  from  it,  lest  drops 
of  blood  and  a  human  voice  should  follow  from  the 
wound.  It  is  around  its  sacred  trunk  that  I  would  have 
the  youths  and  the  maidens  of  the  village  to  assemble, 
and  carol  songs  expressive  of  the  pure  atfections  of  the 
heart,  and  join  in  the  dances  of  gaiety  and  innocence. 

I  know  1  may  be  thought  an  enthusiast  in  my  hopes 
of  the  improvement  of  the  world ;  but  we  shall  see. 
“  In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is 
calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullenness 
against  nature  not  to  go  out,  and  see  herriche*?,  and  par- 
ake  in  her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  eiwth.”*  So  says 
the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  poets,  and  one  of  the  noblest- 
minded  of  men.  But  as  these  vernal  seasons,  we  see, 
often  do  not  return  to  us  without  much  check  and  dis¬ 
appointment,  we  must,  even  if  we  would  enjoy  them, 
!  walk  by  faith  as  well  as  by  sight;  and  it  is  only  carry- 
the  same  faith  a  little  farther,  to  throw  off  a  still  worse 
sullenness,”  and  to  partake  in  the  rejoicing  with 
heaven  and  earth,”  not  only  of  that  material  nature 
which  lies  around  us,  but  of  that  high  and  spiritual  na¬ 
ture  which  is  everywhere  concealed  under  the  ‘‘human 
form  divine.” 

CorUorphine^  May  9,  1829. 


THE  TWO  PAINTERS  OF  GENOA. 

By  Derwent  Conway,  Author  Solitary  Walks  through 
•  many  Lands,**  Personal  ^'^arrative  of  a  Tour  through 

I  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,**  tj*c. 

I  Every  traveller  who  has  made  the  round  of  Genoa, 
and  who  has  been  conducted  by  his  cicerone  through  the 
Palazzo  di  Serra,  must  have  observed,  at  the  top  of  the 
great  staircase,  two  pictures, — both,  evidently,  of  the 
same  lady, — and  both,  as  obviously,  caricatures.  The 
following  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  this  sin¬ 
gular  circumstance. 

Old  Bandalino,  the  rich  goldsmith  of  Genoa,  died 
some  few  years  after  that  city  had  been  delivered,  by 
Doria,  from  the  difficulties  in  which  it  bad  been  involved 
through  the  silly  quarrels  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I., 
and  when  the  fine  arts  had  sprung  into  new,  though 
but  transient  life,  under  the  invigorating  influence  of 
freedom,  and  the  shelter  of  a  Durazzo  and  a  Serra.  Ban¬ 
dalino  was  prouder  of  being  an  artist  than  if  he  had  in- 
hmted  the  highest  order  of  nobility  ;  and  when,  upon 

(  •  Milton. 


her  nineteenth  birth-day,  the  lovely  Giulietta  became 
the  sole  possessor  of  her  father’s  wealth,  and  the  richest 
as  well  as  the  handsomest  woman  in  Genoa,  she  found 
the  po'isession  clogged  with  the  unwelcome  condition 
that,  within  one  year,  she  should  become  the  wife  of  an 
artist. 

Giulietta,  although  surrounded  by  every  luxury, _ 

though  her  house  might  have  been  called  a  palazzo 
from  ihe  excellence  of  its  architecture,  the  richness  of 
its  decorations  and  sculptured  vases,  and  statues  and 
fountains  that  adorned  the  inner  courts, — though  she  had 
her  sedan  chair,  and  her  running  footmen, — yet  Giuli¬ 
etta  fretted  unceasingly,  on  account  of  the  hard  condi¬ 
tion  by  which  the  enjoyment  of  her  inheritance  was  fet¬ 
tered  ;  not  because  the  lovely  Genoese  found  her  secret 
wishes  thwarted  by  the  condition,  nor  because  she  felt 
any  unconquerable  aversion  to  the  holy  state  of  ma¬ 
trimony, — but  because  she  disliked  any  dictation  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind.  Time  passed  on,  and  the  condition 
was  as  far  from  fulfilment  as  ever.  Flad  Giulietta  been 
of  a  diderent  temperament,  she  would  have  spurned  the 
riches  which  were  to  be  secured  only  by  compliance  with 
so  arbitrary  a  command  ;  and  would  have  permitted  her 
uncle,  Valetti,  who  already  began  to  look  scrutinizingly 
at  his  niece’s  possessions,  to  take  them  all;  but  such 
was  not  Giulietta’s  disposition.  She  was  proud  of  li¬ 
ving  in  a  house  like  a  palazzo, — proud  of  her  gallery  of 
sculpture  and’ painting, — and  proud  of  all  that  distin¬ 
guished  her  from  the  daughter  of  a  plebeian  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  .Giulietta  was  firmly  resolved  to  fulfil  the  condition 
upon  which  alone  these  distinctions  depended.  One  con¬ 
solation,  indeed,  the  fair  Genoese  possessed — she  had  a 
choice  of  artists  ;  for  it  may  easily  be  believed,  that  no 
sooner  were  the  terms  upon  which  she  inherited  Banda- 
lino’s  riches  known,  than  all  the  artists  of  Genoa  were 
at  her  feet.  3Iany  times  did  the  noble  JMarquis  di 
Serra,  the  patron  and  friend  of  her  father,  and  himself 
a  painter  of  no  mean  note,  condescend  to  advise  with 
Signora  Giulietta,  and  to  recommend  the  speedy  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  only  one  of  the  two  alternatives  which  would 
put  her  in  the  possession  of  her  father’s  wealth.  Save 
Farenzi  or  Gastello,  there  was  no  artist  in  Genoa  upon 
whom  the  choice  of  Giulietta  could  possibly  have  fallen  : 
she  loved  neither;  and,  as  the  claims  of  both  to  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  arts  were  reputed  to  be  equal,  she  declared 
her  intention  of  bestowing  her  hand  upon  him  who  should 
paint  the  best  portrait  of  her ;  and  it  was  commanded 
that  the  portrait  should  be  presented  at  the  Palazzo  di 
Serra  on  the  morning  of  her  twentieth  birth-day — pre¬ 
cisely  one  year  from  the  death  of  Bandalino — and  that 
judgment  should  be  pronounced  by  the  Marquis,  who 
was  the  first  amateur  artist  in  Genoa. — Pass  we  now  to 
the  studio  of  Farenzi. 

“  How  intolerable  an  interruption,”  said  Farenzi,  as 
it  was  announced  to  him  that  Signor  Valetti  was  in  the 
ante-chamber.  Farenzi  was  sitting  in  his  studio,  con¬ 
templating  a  picture  which  he  had  just  plac.'d  in  the 
most  advantageous  light ;  it  was  the  face  and  bust  of  a 
young  female,  and  the  finishing  touch  of  the  painter  was 
yet  wet  upon  the  thick  tresses  that  veiled  her  bosom. 
Farenzi  hastily  turned  the  picture,  and  desired  that  Va¬ 
letti  should  be  admitted.  ^‘How  now?”  said  V'^aletti, 
as  he  entered  ;  to-morrow  the  birth-day  of  the  Signora 
Giulietta,  and  where  is  thy  painting  ?” — The  picture 
is  ready,”  replied  Farenzi.  “  And  so  is  thy  rival’s,”  re¬ 
turned  Valetti.  “  I  have  but  now  left  him ;  he  had 
just  thrown  down  his  brush ;  it  is  a  choice  picture,  Fa- 
renzi ; — but  show  me  thine  An  excellent  picture, 
Valetti, — “  a  most  excellent  picture;  but”——” 
not  equal  to  Gastello’s,  you  would  say.” — Equal- 
nay,  superior  to  his,”  continued  Valetti;  ”  but  not  fo 
likely  to  please  her  for  whom  it  is  designed  : — Gastello  s 
is  the  portrait  of  a  more  beautiful  countenance.’  A 
pause  ensued,  both  continuing  to  look  at  the  picture. 
“  I  was  almost  so  much  your  friend,”  resumed  Valetu, 
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‘‘as  to  wish,  a  few  moments  ago,  that  I  had  your  ri¬ 
val’s  picture  under  my  brush  for  one  second,  and  I 
would  spoil  that  angelic  smile  which  hovers  round  her 

lips _ rd  make  a  caricature  of  my  niece.” — “  Would 

that  you  had  !”  said  Farenzi.  “  Nay,”  returned  Va- 
letti,  “that  is  your  business,  not  mine ;  but  Castello 
sups  with  me  to-night, — I  have  got  some  Greek  wine 
that  will  hardly  let  him  leave  me  till  after  midnight, — 
all  will  be  still  at  eleven, — and  you  know  the  way  to  his 
apartments.”  Valetti  took  his  leave,  and  a  squeeze  of 
the  hand  showed  him  that  his  hint  should  not  pass 
disregarded.  VV’'hen  he  was  gone,  Farenzi  continued 
to  ruminate  upon  what  had  passed.  Valetti  he  knew  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  rogues  in  Genoa  ;  but  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  discover  how  roguery  could  in  this  matter  ad¬ 
vantage  him : — true,  he  was  Giulietta’s  uncle,  and, 
consequently,  her  heir,  in  case  of  her  not  fultilling  the 
condition  upon  which  she  inherited  her  father’s  pos¬ 
sessions  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  how  he 
could  be  influenced  by  sinister  motives  in  his  professions 
of  friendship  for  one  of  the  rivals  for  the  hand  of  his 
niece,  since  the  success  of  the  other  would  be  equally 
fatal  to  his  own  wishes. 

Not  many  minutes  after  Valetti  left  Farenzi,  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  the  studio  of  Castello,  whom  he  found 
employed  nearly  in  the  manner  he  had  represented  to 
his  rival.  “  Ah  !  Castello,”  said  he,  “  you  may  burn 
your  brushes  when  you  please,  Farenzi  will  carry  off  my 
niece.” — “  Have  you  seen  his  picture  ?”  demanded 
Castello.  “  It  is  Giulietta  herself,”  returned  Valetti; 
“  it  is  Giulietta  herselr ;  your  picture,”  continued  he, 
turning  to  look  at  Castello’s  work,  “  is  the  portrait  of 
a  pretty  woman, — but  it  is  not  my  niece ;  her  eyes, 
Castello, — it  is  there  that  Farenzi  has  showm  his  skill. 
So  truly  am  I  your  friend,”  added  he,  taking  Castello 
by  the  hand,  and  throwing  into  his  countenance  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  sorrow,  that  since  I  know  I  cannot  myself 
inherit  my  niece’s  estates,  there  is  no  man  in  Genoa 
whom  I  would  more  willingly  see  in  my  place :  even 
now,  when  Farenzi  left  me  for  a  few  moments,  I  was 
almost  tempted  to  take  up  his  brush,  and  make  a  cari¬ 
cature  of  my  niece.” — “  There  is  then  no  remedy,”  said 
Castello.  “  There  is  nothing  without  a  remedy,”  re¬ 
plied  Valetti,  so  as  we  have  but  courage  to  attempt 
it.” — “  Show  me  how,”  returned  Castello,  “  and  I  will 
prove  to  you  I  know  how  to  estimate  a  kindness.” — 

Farenzi  sups  with  me  to-mght ;  it  is  only  vaulting 
over  his  garden  wall,  when  the  clocks  strike  eleven, — 
for  he  will  scarcely  leave  me  till  midnight ;  it  is  full 
moon,  and  the  picture  cannot  be  mistaken.  Nine,  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  is  the  hour  appointed  by  the  Marquis; 
and  the  discovery  and  the  hour  will  arrive  together.” — 
“At  eleven,  then,  Farenzi  will  be  absent?” — Even 
80,”  said  Valetti,  as  he  left  the  room. 

As  eleven  tolled  from  the  church  Dell  Annunciada, 
Farenzi  and  Castello  stole  softly,  each  towards  his 
rival’s  dwelling.  Valetti  had  posted  himself  in  a  con¬ 
venient  place,  to  enjoy  the  success  of  his  stratagem, — 
and,  soon  after,  he  saw  the  two  artists,  muffled  up,  pass 
each  other,  and  in  a  little  while  return.  It  was  now  al¬ 
most  midnight,  and  Farenzi  and  Castello,  each  satisfied 
in  his  own  mind  that  he  had  made  a  caricature  of  his 
rival’s  performance,  and  secured  his  own  success,  threw 
himself  upon  his  bed,  having  first  neatly  folded  up  his 
own  picture  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  to  be  ready 
against  morning.  It  so  happened,  that  both  the  artists 
slept  until  it  was  almost  time  to  present  themselves  be¬ 
fore  the  Marquis,  and  hurrying  on  their  doublets,  and 
taking  the  pictures  under  their  arms,  they  hastened  to 
the  Palazzo  di  Serra.  The  rivals  were  admitted,  the 
jiarquis  was  seated  with  Giulietta  at  his  right  hand, 
and  the  priest,  who  was  to  unite  her  to  the  successful 
candidate,  on  his  left.  The  artists  unfolded  the  pictures, 
and  presented  them  to  the  judge.  What !  villains,’’ 
he,  the  moment  ho  cast  his  eyes  upon  them,  “  are 


you  in  league  to  insult  my  protegd,  the  Lady  Giulietta, 
by  caricaturing  her  ?”  at  the  same  time  turning  the  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  astonished  painters.  The  artists  looked  at 
the  pictures, — then  at  the  Marquis, — then  at  Giulietta, 
— and  then  at  each  other,  and  almost  at  the  same  in¬ 
stant,  the  truth  flashed  upon  them  both — that  each  had 
in  his  turn  been  made  the  dupe  of  Valetti.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  listened  to  the  detail,  and  then  spoke  as  follows 
“  Vou,”  said  he,  addressing  the  two  painters,  “  have 
proved  yourselves  unworthy  of  this  prize,  by  having 
endeavoured  to  gain  it  by  dishonest  means.  As  for 
Valetti,  his  claim  I  defeat  thus:”  and,  taking  Giulietta 
by  the  hand,  he  led  the  way  to  the  chapel,  where  all  was 
already  prepared  for  the  nuptial  ceremony.  And  so,  the 
two  painters  were  punished  for  their  meanness, — Valetti 
got  nothing  by  his  cunning, — Giulietta  respected  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  will, — and,  if  the  AJarquis  married  only  a  gold¬ 
smith’s  daughter,  he  got  the  goldsmith’s  fortune  along 
with  her,  and  the  prettiest  woman  in  Genoa  to  boot. 


JANET  AND  THE  CATHOLICS; 

OR,  THE  “  AIIGUMENTU.M  AD  HOMINEM.” 

A  XITHSDALE  ANECDOTC. 

By  Dr  Gillespie, 

It  has  frequently  been  observed,  that  our  Scottish 
peasantry  are  possessed  of  a  natural  sagacity,  which  of¬ 
ten  places  them,  in  matters  of  common- sense,  more  than 
upon  a  level  with  the  upper  ranks  of  society.  Of  this 
observation,  the  following  anecdote  may  serve  as  an  il¬ 
lustration. 

All  Scotland  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  once 
noble,  and,  we  earnestly  hope,  soon  again  to  be  ennobled, 
family  of  Nithsdale.  The  Maxwells  of  iMunshics  are 
the  representatives  of  this  family,  and,  with  a  consistency 
which  does  them  credit,  continue  still  to  adhere  to  the 
long  persecuted,  but  now  happily  emancipated,  religion 
of  their  fathers, — to  that  religion  in  the  faith  of  which 
Lady  Winnifred  Nithsdale  lived  and  died,  who,  with  a 
presence  of  mind,  and  a  talent  almost  unequalled  in  the 
annals  of  affection,  rescued  her  husband,  after  the  re¬ 
bellion  of  fifteen,  from  the  Tower  of  London. 

Almost  40  or  50  years  ago,  a  poor  widow  woman 
tenanted  a  small  cottage,  which  she  held  of  the  laird, 
through  the  agency  of  his  factor.  This  poor  woman 
had  seen  better  days,  but  her  daughter  had  been  decoy¬ 
ed  into  matrimony,  misery,  and  death,  by  an  Irish  dro¬ 
ver  ;  and  her  eldest  son,  who  succeeded  to  his  father’s 
lease  of  a  good  farm,  had  lost  himself  in  that  slough- 
of.despond,  caiitionry.  The  second  son  had  gone  to  bed 
in  a  sloop,  which  rode  at  Arbigland  quay  ;  but  never  rose 
again,  as  a  Solway  spring-tide  laid  tlie  vessel  during  the 
night  on  her  beam-ends,  and  she  immediately  filled,  so 
that  all  hands  perished.  The  poor  woman,  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  her  husband’s 
having  rented  for  some  years  a  farm  of  31unshics,  was 
permitted  to  remove  to  a  remote  cottage,  where  she  had 
a  kail-yard  and  a  cow’s  grass  allotted  to  her.  The  once 
young,  sprightly,  and  playful  Janet,  bad  gradually  ri¬ 
pened  into  the  careful,  charitable,  and  even  gash  gude- 
wife,  and  was  now  destined  to  settle  down  in  her  twilight 
of  being  into  the  hooded,  staff- supported,  yet  still  saga¬ 
cious  Janet.  Old  Janet  was  known  to  every  body,  and 
kind  to  every  body,  and,  as  she  often  expressed  it  herself, 
every  body  was  kind  to  old  Janet  of  ihe  Divet  Knowe. 

There  are,  and  w  ere,  a  great  many  loose  characters  in 
that  neighbourhood,  owing  principally  to  the  travelling 
Irish,  dealers  in  cattle;  but  whether  it  was,  that  the 
story  of  her  daughter’s  unfortunate  mairiage  was  gene¬ 
rally  known  amongst  them,  and  consequently  had  its 
influence,  or  that  they  were  naturally  unwilling  to  com¬ 
mit  depredations  upon  a  being  at  once  so  esteemed  and 
so  helpless,  these  ragamuffins  lighted  their  pipe  at 
Janet’s  turf,  dried  their  habiliments,  rested  their  travel- 
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wearied  limbs,  and^departed  with  blessings  on  their  lips 

to  the  kind  auld  body”  that  harmed  no  one.  Matters 
went  on  in  this  smooth  and  comfortable  way  with  Janet, 
from  year  to  year,  without  any  further  crooks  in  her  lot, 
except  what  arose  from  disappointment,  when  a  rainy 
Sabbath  prevented  her  attending  the  preachings  during 
the  occasion.  For  it  must  be  told,  not  less  to  the  credit 
of  Janet,  than  to  that  of  her  liberal  and  generous  land¬ 
lord,  that  though  both  were  steady  and  even  zealous  in 
their  several  creeds,^yet  that  neither  molested  nor  traduced 
the  other.  The  laird  would  pass  Janet  on  Sabbath,  as 
she  travelled,  under  her  tartan  plaid  and  platted  toy,  with 
a  bent  back  and  a  tottering  step,  churchwards,  and  re¬ 
ceive  her  acknowledgment  with  a  smile  as  benignant  as 
if  Janet  had  been  on  her  way,  with  others  of  his  house¬ 
hold,  to  her  mass,  or  worship  of  the  Virgin. 

The  factor,  however,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
was  a  man  of  a  kidney  somewhat  different  from  his  lord. 
Janet’s  devotedness  to  her  own  faith  appeared  to  him  as 
a  daily  impeachment  of  his,  and  of  his  master’s,  during 
a  season  when  Catholic  cliapels  were  burnt  in  Edinburgh, 
and  Popish  riots  got  up  in  London.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  consulting  his  superior  on  so  trifling  an  affair,  this 
man  of  zeal  and  parchment  took  upon  himself  to  warn 
Janet’s  cow  from  her  free  pasturage  in  the  moss,  against 
the  ensuing  term.  To  Janet,  her  cow  w'as  her  all.  What 
did  all  her  weekly  earnings  at  the  big  and  the  wee  wheel 
amount  to,  in  comparison  with  the  subsistence  which 
she  drew  from  her  sweet  and  kirned  milk,  her  orra  cheese 
and  pound  of  butter,  which  always  brought  about  a  half¬ 
penny  a-pound  above  the  market  price  ?  To  take  Janet’s 
cow  from  her,  and  leave  her  her  house,  was  a  kind  of 
Cruel  mockery  ;  it  was  only  giving  her  the  means  of  pro¬ 
tracted  starvation.  Accordingly,  Janet's  staff  was  not 
idle  for  many  days,  weeks,  and  months,  in  her  visits  to 
the  cottage,  or  factor’s  house,  which  was  hard  by.  The 
factor,  however,  was  inexorable,  though  polite  to  ex¬ 
cess.  He  was  sorry — extremely  sorry  ;  but  really,  du¬ 
ring  these  times,  one  could  not  be  too  cautious,  and 
Janet’s  house  was  one  of  frequent  meetings,  Protestant 
prayer-meetings,  and  the  grand  cause  was  evil  spoken 
of ;  and  burnings,  and  headings,  and  hangings,  for  con¬ 
science  sake,  were  fast  returning  in  high  places  ;  and, 
in  short,  Janet’s  cow,  like  the  gtfdeman’s  mother,  was 
somehow  always  in  the  road,  a  great  encumbrance,  and 

a  drawback  on  the  letting  of  the  farm  ;  and — and _ in 

short,  the  factor  was  engaged — sorry  he  could  not  re¬ 
main  any  longer,  and  must  wish  her  a  very  good  morn¬ 
ing. 

Janet’s  sagacity,  and  trust  in  her  God,  and,  with  all 
reverence  be  it  said,  in  her  earthly  lord,  did  not  even 
here  desert  her.  She  dressed  herself  in  her  Sabbath,  nay, 
even  her  sacramental  attire,  in  that  very  beautifully 
striped  and  spotted  gown  in  which  she  had  been  mar¬ 
ried,  and  away  she  set,  making  a  slow  haste  towards 

the  Place,”  which  stood  at  a  distance  of  some  miles. 
She  arrived,  unfortunately,  on  the  day  of  a  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  festival — a  day  on  which  the  Virgin  in  particular 
was  supplicated.  Not  one  of  the  servants,  as  is  usual 
on  such  occasions,  would  admit  a  heretic”  within  the 
walls  of  the  building;  and  Janet  had  the  mortification 
to  find,  that  the  very  dogs  had  taken  up  their  master’s 
cause,  and,  unlike  some  dogs  of  the  present  time,  were 
decidedly  anti-Protestant.  As  good  fortune,  however, 
would  have  it, — and  good  fortune  is  at  all  times  a  wel¬ 
come  and  a  valuable  f^riend, — Janet  chanced  to  catch  a 
glance  of  his  honour,  as  he  passed  from  one  door  to  ano¬ 
ther.  Her  cough  of  arrestment  was  effective.  His  ho¬ 
nour  halted,  looked  round,  and  observing  Janet,  waved 
her  out  of  his  presence  ;  but  Janet  understood  her  Bible 
and  her  interest  better  than  to  yield  to  one  repulse.  She 
took  her  seat,  therefore,  on  the  stairway,  laid  her  fellow- 
traveller  and  support  alongside  of  her,  and,  looking  up 
to  heaven  for  forgiveness  for  hir  trespass  on  the  con. 
fines  of  Papal  dominion,  remained  immovable.  The 


puppy  factor,  whose  name  was  Crichton,  and  whom  his 
master  had  unwittingly  spoiled  on  account  of  his  real  or 
pretended  religious  zeal,  assailed  Janet  with  abuse,  and 
laying  violent  hands  upon  her  person,  had  actually 
threatened  to  thrust  her  down  stairs  by  brute  force,  when 
Janet,  who  abhorred  Crichton,  seizing  her  staff,  and 
facing  boldly  her  antagonist,  cautioned  him  to  stand  oft’ 
for  if  he  presumed  to  lay  an  unhallowed  hand  upon  her, 
or  so  much  as  touch  her  with  his  wee  finger,  not  all  the 
saints  he  impiously  worshipped  should  be  able  to  save 
him  from  her  vengeance.  The  dogs,  who  generally 
take  an  interest  in  jarring  and  discordant  noises,  were 
immediately  aroused,  and  the  whole  inner  court  rung  to 
their  challenge.  His  honour,  luckily  for  Janet,  re-ap. 
peared,  and,  after  having  fathomed  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance,  and  dismissed  the  factor  with  token  of  disap¬ 
probation,  heard  and  granted  Janet’s  petition,  inviting 
her,  at  the  same  time,  through  the  intermediate  hall  into 
the  kitchen,  to  receive  some  refreshment. 

As  Janet  passed  along,  h.r  eye  was  arrested  hy  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  overspread  a  table  or 
altar  at  'the  upper  extremity  of  the  room.  Janet’s 
spirits  were  up,  and  consequently  her  courage  was  pro¬ 
portionally  elevated  ;  she  ventured  to  arrest  his  honour’s 
attention,  by  an  enquiry  into  the  character  and  purpose 
of  the  image  before  her.  That,”  said  the  Maxwell, 

is  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  we  Catholics  pray  that 
she  may  be  pleased  to  intercede  for  us  with  her  son.” _ 

An  what  for  dinna  ye  gang  to  the  fountain  head  at 
ance  ?”  responded  Janet  instantly,  and  in  a  tone  of  de¬ 
cided  reproach,  mixed  with  pity.  I’ll  tell  your  honour 
how  it  fared  wi’  mysell,  in  a  case  ye  ken  o’.  I  gade  lang 
and  dreich  to  that  vile  creature  Crichton,  but  1  might 
as  well  hae  bidden  at  hame ;  he  neither  had  the  power 
nor  the  wL>h  to  serve  me;  but,  whenever  1  applied  to 
your  honour,  the  thing  was  dune  at  ance.  Na,  na,  ye 
maun  see  him&ell  if  ye  wish  to  be  served.” 

HUMBUG. 

By  John  Malcolm^  Author  The  Buccaneer^''  *\Tales 
of  Field  and  Flood f  c^'c. 

Dr  Johnson  defines  humbug  to  signify  imposition 
— an  explanation  which  does  not  convey  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word.  Humbug  bears  the  same  relation 
to  imposition  that  compliment  does  to  falsehood  ;  it  is  a 
kind  of  delicate  deception,  affording  pleasure  both  to  its 
author  and  its  object.  To  the  latter,  because  happiness 
consists  in  being  wtU  deceived  ;  and  to  the  former,  be¬ 
cause  it  excites  the  flattering  consciousness  of  superior 
sagacity,  thereby  producing  a  self-complacent  internal 
chuckle^  usually  expressed  by  the  phrase,  ”  laughing 
in  the  sleeve.”  It  moreover  affords  a  delightful  seasoning 
to  many  of  our  most  refined  pleasures,  to  which  it  stands 
in  the  relation  of  curry  to  rice — giving  a  high  relish 
to  what  would  otherwise  be  rather  insipid.  But  perhaps 
niy  meaning  will  be  better  understood  by  stating  a  case 
or  two  in  point. 

I  believe  most  people  will  allow,  that  there  are  few 
pleasanter  things  than  a  bottle  of  prime  Champagne, 
shared  with  a  friend  on  a  sultry  summer  everting ;  but 
how  much  is  the  enjoyment  heightened  if  you  have  been 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  ethereal  draught  at  a  trifling  ex¬ 
pense,  in  consequence  of  having  gulled  the  gentlemen 
of  the  excise. 

Again,  flirting  with  a  young  lady’s  foot  under  the 
table  is,  doubtless,  an  elegant,  innocent,  and  imagina¬ 
tive  amusement,  especially  if  she  happen  to  be 
ess  ;  but  how  immeasurably  is  the  pleasure  exalted,  by 
being  coupled  with  the  circuiustance  of  a  gruff  and  jea¬ 
lous  guardian  seated  at  her  side,  to  whom — while  in  t  e 
act  of  making  secret  impressions  upon  his  protege-^ 
you  are  all  the  while  descanting  upon  Catholic  emanci¬ 
pation,  or  deprecating  the  loose  morals  of  the  age. 
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Without  humbug,  society  could  not  exist  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  polished  state.  What,  for  instance,  would  become 
of  those  arts  and  sciences  whicli  have  for  their  object 
the  repair  and  improvement  of  the  human  body — the 
subject  of  humbug  from  top  to  toe  ? — for  what  are  Ala- 
cassor  oil  and  corn-plaster  ?  Can  the  latter  pluck  from 
our  toes  ‘‘  a  rooted  sorrow,”  or  the  former  retain  the  hair 
upon  our  heads  when  disposed  to  take  its  leave  ? — alas, 
no  !  the  corns  will  remain,  and  the  hair  will  drop  away  ; 
and  the  only  cjrtain  cure  for  baldness,  after  all,  will  be 
found  in  that  old  hackneyed  thing — a  wig.  And  what 
is  phrenology — founded  upon  bumps  and  bones — itself 
a  bone  of  contention  ? — what,  but  a  tiresome,  fantastic, 
impudent,  and  superannuated  humbug. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  upon  mecticine.  When  last 
in  London,  I  observed  in  several  of  the  principal  streets, 
and  especially  the  Strand,  numbers  of  slow-maiching 
pedestrians,  bearing  aloft  large  and  signpost-looking 
boards,  whereon  was  placarded  in  Jarge  letters,  Dr 
Eady;”  then  followed  the  name  of  the  street,  and  the 
No.  of  the  house  where  that  great  man  resided  ;  and 
last,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  but  printed  in  very 
small  type,  (as  if  the  information  was  meant  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  whisper,)  were  the  words,  first  door  round 
the  corner.” 

Struck  with  the  unpretending  character  of  this  an¬ 
nouncement, — Admirable  man  ! — thought  I — but  born 
in  too  late  an  age  of  the  world,  and  fallen  on  evil 
days  thy  excessive  modesty  will  never  do — thou  dost 
not  tell  us  in  what  thy  great  excellence  consists,  and 
what  diseases  are  the  peculiar  object  of  thy  care.  Dr 
Solomon  proclaimed  the  name  and  nature  of  his  genial 
restorative  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  ;  but,  unlike 
him  of  the  Balm^  thou  boastest  of  no  universal  panacea, 
efficacious  alike  in  consumption  and  infiammation ! 
Thou  blazonest  forth  no  list  of  cures,  vouched  by  the 
names  of  thy  grateful  and  renovated  patients,  such  as 
cluster  like  a  cloud  of  witnesses  around  the  panegyrics 
on  the  Balm.  In  this  age  of  obtrusive  quackery  and 
precension,  thy  retiring  modesty  will  be  allowed  to  blush 
in  the  shade,  unnoticed  and  unknown.  Seldom  wilt 
thou  feel  pulses  or  pocket  fees — save  when,  perchance, 
some  luckless  wight,  pining  with  secret  ails — which, 
line  maiden’s  love,  have  been  rankling  unrevealed — 
wooed  by  the  nature  of  thy  announcement,  and  the  si¬ 
lence  and  secrecy  connected  with  the  idea  of  first  door 
round  the  corner,”  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  thy  temple  of 
health,  and  seeks,  at  thy  hands,  a  relief  to  his  sor¬ 
rows. 

Having  thus  soliloquized  myself  into  feelings  of  vene¬ 
ration  for  the  doctor,  I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  to 
obtain  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  although  I  saw 
no  other  way  of  accomplishing  that  object  than  by  call- 
jng  atthe  first  door  round  the  corner,”  and,  by  feigned 
indisposition,  worming  myself  into  some  of  the  secrets 
of  that  wisdom  which  seemed  so  obstinately  to  court  the 
shade,  when  I  recollected  that  such  a  mode  of  introduc- 
hon  would  cost  me  a  guinea — a  circumstance  which 
made  me  pause  and  reflect. 

What — thought  I,  upon  mature  consideration — if, 
^fier  all,  I  have  made  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  doc- 
tor  s  placard,  and  if  i^s  modesty,  in  reality,  im¬ 

plies  such  celebrity  as  to  render  the  mere  mention  of  liis 

name  and  residence  sufficient  announcements  to  the 
public  ? 

Ihis  view  of  the  matter  certainly  gave  a  very  difflr- 
turn  to  his  character ;  and  yet,  so  much  do  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  impudence  and  modesty  resemble  each  other, 
t  at  the  one  explanation  seemed  just  as  likely  to  be  cor- 
as  the  other  ;  and  the  reader,  I  dare  say,  has,  by 

IS  time,  anticipated  wliat,  upon  enquiry,  I  found  to  be 

c  case — viz.  that  the  whole  placard  affair  was  a  piece 
®  exquisite  humbug  ! 

After  all, — sighed  I,  upon  making  the  melancholy 
i*coyery, — rhe  doctor  is  not  worse  than  the  other  great 


wonders  of  the  world — than  Napoleon  or  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well — those  conquering,  canting,  and  splendid  hum¬ 
bugs.  And  men  and  things — the  mightiest  and  the 
meanest — the  north-west  passage  and  the  Thames  Tun¬ 
nel — antiquarian  relics  and  Belfast  almanacks — popes, 
statesmen,  smoke-doctors,  and  curers,  or  rather  killers, 
of  bugs— are  they  not  all  humbugs  ? 


TRADITIONS  OF  THE  PLAGUE  IN  SCOTLAND. 

By  Robert  Chambers,  Author  of  the  “  Histories  of  the 
Scottish  Rebellion^  <J'c.  cj'c. 

In  numerous  places  throughout  Scotland,  spots  are 
shown,  where,  according  to  tlie  belief  of  the  common 
people,  ‘‘  the  plague  was  buried.”  It  is  now  happily 
so  long  since  this  dreadful  epidemic  afflicted  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  few  know  w’hat  is  implied  by  this  tradition,  or 
even  what  the  plague  was.  All  that  is  generally  to  be 
learned  from  the  populace  upon  the  subject,  simply  is, 
that  within  this  mound,  or  beneath  this  stone,  lies  the 
Plague,  and  no  one  would  break  the  one  or  remove 
the  other  for  any  consideration  short  of  life  and  death. 

Owing  to  the  depressed,  or  rather  non-existent,  state 
of  the  medical  science  in  Scotland  previous  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  last  century,  and  the  meagreness  of  al¬ 
most  all  the  public  records,  still  less  is  to  be  learned  re¬ 
specting  the  plague  from  written  than  from  oral  sources. 
When  it  last  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  1645,  such  was 
either  the  paucity  or  the  inefflciency  of  the  native  phy¬ 
sicians,  that  the  magistrates  were  fain  to  employ  a  fo¬ 
reign  empiric  named  Joannes  Paulitius,  at  the  salary  of 
eighty  pounds  Scots  per  month,  to  attend  the  innume¬ 
rable  sick.  The  Council  Register  of  the  period  presents 
only  the  edicts  which  the  magistrates  issued  on  the  dis¬ 
astrous  occasion — most  of  which,  though  apparently 
very  judicious  and  effective,  give  us  no  idea  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  or  treatment  of  the  disease.  The  records  of  Par¬ 
liament  show  little  more  than  that  it  was  occasionally 
found  necessary  to  remove  the  legislative  body  from  an 
infected  to  an  uninfected  place.  And  even  in  the  mi¬ 
nute  chroniclers  of  the  time,  such  as  Birrel,  Balfour, 
&€.,  we  only  find  such  notices  as  that  y©  peste  was 
knawin  on  Tuesday  to  be  in  Simon  Mercerhanks  hous,” 
or  that  perhaps  it  had  arrivit  fra  Penhe  sum  tyine 
last  week,  and  Parliament  had  y^  for  lifted.” 

In  the  utter  absence  of  all  autheiuic  intelligence  upon 
this  curious  subject,  tradition,  feeble  as  it  is,  may  surely 
be  allowed  to  lift  up  its  voice.  The  few  memoranda 
which  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  collect,  are  not 
of  course  so  confidently  to  be  relied  upon  as  may,  in  fu¬ 
ture  times,  the  Medical  Journal’s  papers  on  that  grand 
child  of  peste” — the  Typhus  Fever.  Yet,  as  it  is 

proverbially  allowable,  in  case  of  not  getting  preach¬ 
ed  in  the  kirk,  to  sing  mass  in  the  qui.r and  as  a 
Scottish  school-boy  of  the  last  age,  who  could  not  obtain 
the  grand  prize  of  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  would 
have  never  thouglit  of  rejecting,  on  that  account,  his  own 
proper  premium  of  the  tale  of  King  Pepin,  so  ought  the 
public  by  no  means  to  despise  the  uncertain  succeda- 
neum  of  history,  which,  as  a  distinguished  modern  poet 
once  observed,  has  many  more  attractions  than  its  prin¬ 
cipal, — 

“  And  can  we  say  which  cheats  the  most?” 

In  a  wild  and  secluded  spot  in  Teviotdale,  a  consi¬ 
derable  mound  of  earth  is  shown,  under  which,  it  is 
said,  the  plague  was  buried.  There  is  a  singular  and 
awful  distinctness  in  the  tradition  connected  with  this 
spot.  It  was  originally,  say  the  people,  a  cottage,  which  ! 
contained  the  large  family  of  a  poor  shepherd.  At  the 
present  time,  no  trace  of  a  place  of  habitation  is  discern-  ] 
ible;  it  is  a  plain  ordinary-looking  hillock,  upon  the 
surface  of  which  the  sward  grows  as  green,  and  the  field- 
daisy  blooms  as  sweetly,  as  if  it  were  not,  what  it  is, 
the  tomb  of  human  misery  and  mortal  disease.  The 
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plague  waa  introduc'd  into  this  house  by  a  piece  of 
finery  which  the  shepherd’s  wife  purchased  from  a  wan¬ 
dering  pedlar,  and  wore  for  some  time  upon  her  head. 
She  was  speedily  seized  with  the  dreadful  distemper,  and 
took  to  her  bed.  Some  of  the  children  also  beginning 
to  feel  afFjc  ed,  the  shepherd  himself  went  to  the  near¬ 
est  farm-house  to  seek  assistance.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  place,  alarmed  in  the  highest  degree  for  their  own 
safety,  rose  in  a  body,  and,  instead  of  atte  opting  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  infected  family,  spread  the  intelligence  to  the 
neighbours,  who,  being  equally  apprehensive  with  them¬ 
selves,  readily  joined  them  in  thedrea  ^ful  decision,  that 
mercy  to  individuals  should  be  postponed  to  a  regard  for 
the  general  health.  With  this  resolution,  and  disregard¬ 
ing  the  intreaties  of  the  poor  shepherd,  they  went  en 
massCy  and,  closing  the  door  upon  the  unlortunate  fa¬ 
mily,  proceeded  to  throw  up  earth  around  and  over  the 
cottage,  till  it  was  buried  at  least  five  feet  beneath  the 
surface.  All  the  time  of  this  operation,  about  half  a  day, 
the  inmates,  aware  of  their  fate,  cried  dreadfully ;  and 
it  was  not  till  a  large  turf  had  been  laid  upon  the  top  of 
the  chimney,  and  a  deep  stratum  of  earth  deposited  over 
all,  that  their  wailings  were  heard  finally  to  subside, 
'rhe  shepherd  is  described  as  having  for  some  time  gone 
round  and  round  the  place  like  one  demented,  uttering 
fearful  cries,  and  invoking  Heaven  to  save  his  family, 
till  at  last,  being  driven  away  by  the  people,  he  departed 
from  the  awful  scene  in  a  state  of  distraction,  and  was 
never  more  heard  of  or  seen  in  that  district. 

Whether  it  was  customary,  in  the  country,  to  resort 
to  such  cruel,  though  perhaps  justifiable,  measures  as  i 
the  above,  I  am  unable  to  say.  But  spots  almost  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  to  that  in  Teviotdale  are  pointed  out  as 
the  burial-places  of  the  plague  at  Nether  Minzion,  in 
Tweedsmuir,  where  the  shepherds  are  scrupulous  to 
prevent  their  sheep  from  feeding  within  the  little  circle 
which  enclosed  the  tomb  of  the  plague ;  and  near  Prest¬ 
wick,  in  Ayrshire,  where  are  also  shown  the  ruins  of  a 
house,  built  by  Uobert  Bruce,  for  the  reception  of  le- 
pers,  still  called  King  (^ase.  In  order,  moreover,  to 
show  that  individual  suffering  was  little  considered  in 
cases  where  the  public  welfare  was  endangered,  it  may 
be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  rules  of  a  leper-house  at 
Greenside,  near  Edinburgh,  that  the  penalty  imposed 
upon  any  inmate  who  should  venture  out  of  doors,  was 
no  less  than  death  ;  and  that,  with  a  view  at  once  to  the 
prevention  of  such  a  misdemeanour,  and  its  prompt  pu¬ 
nishment,  a  gallows  stood  constantly  in  terrorem  at 
the  end  of  the  house. 

At  Peebles,  a  place  is  shown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  where  the  plague  was  buried.”  It  is  a  low 
mound,  like  a  grave,  but  much  larger,  situated  in  a 
marshy  valley,  called  the  Gytes.  Children  designate 
this  place  Sampson’s  Grave,  probably  on  account  of  its 
appearing  to  be  such  a  grave  as  would  hold  that  scrip¬ 
tural  hero,  whose  bulk  is  popularly  supposed  in  Scot¬ 
land  to  have  been  of  a  piece  with  his  strength.  Besides, 
however,  this  place  where  “  the  plague  was  buried,”  a 
corner  of  the  churchyard  (the  north-east)  is  also  shown 
as  the  place  where  the  people  who  died  of  the  plague” 
were  interred ;  and  that  this  was  always  regarded  with 
the  same  sort  of  superstitious  horror  as  that  which  usu¬ 
ally  invests  unconsecrated  places  like  Sampson’s  Grave, 
is  proved  by  the  circumstance  of  this  department  of  the 
burying-ground  not  having  been  opened  till  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  when,  it  is  said,  there  were  not  want¬ 
ing  people  who  had  their  apprehensions  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  bold  measure.  There  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  contradiction  in  the  traditions  of  Peebles  upon 
this  equivocal  point,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  settled  if 
we  can  suppose  that  the  churchyard  was  used  on  the 
last  occasion  of  the  infection,  when  people  had  become 
enlightened  enough  to  know  that  the  p.^st,  contagious  as 
it  was  above  all  other  diseases,  ran  no  chance  of  spread¬ 
ing  among,  or  injuring,  the  dead;  and  that  Sampson’s 


Grave  was  the  burial-place  at  a  former  period,  the  tra¬ 
dition  connected  with  which  survived  the  latter  occasion* 
unaffected  in  its  more  superstitious  details.  To  explain 
further,  it  must  be  understood,  that  where  solitary  spots 
are  pointed  out  as  the  grave  of  the  plague,  an  ideaseenis 
to  obtain  that  the  laj't  infected  person  or  family  whs  bu- 
ried  there,  and,  like  the  ’scape-goat  sent  abroad  into  the 
wilderness,  took  away  all  danger  trom  the  surviving 
community.  ° 

Connected  with  the  popular  remembrance  of  the 
plague  at  Peebles,  a  curious  circumstance  is  preserved 
which,  if  others  v/ill  believe  in  it  as  firmly  as  myself] 
may  go  far  to  settle  the  long-disputed  question  amona 
modern  physicians, — Is  the  plague  infectious  and 
communicable  by  the  atmosphere,  or  contagious,  and 
only  to  be  imparted  by  the  touch?”  When  the  dis¬ 
temper  last  visited  the  town,  it  is  said  to  have  extend¬ 
ed  no  farther  eastward  than  the  Dean’s  Gutter,  a 
water-channel  which  then  inters.cted  the  High  Street 
like  the  celebrated  boundary  of  the  Sanctuary  at  Holy- 
rood.  All  to  the  westward  of  this  line  was  devastated 
by  the  awful  distemper,  while  the  very  first  house  to  the 
eastward,  and  all  beyond,  w  ere  perfectly  uninfected.  This 
will  remind  the  reader  of  the  infected  and  uninfected 
quarters  of  the  Turkish  capital,  as  described  in  the 
books  of  travellers;  but  whether  such  measures  as  those 
regularly  taken  in  the  foreign  cities  still  subject  to  the 
plague  for  the  prevention  of  contagion,  were  resorted 
to  at  Peebles,  is  not  recorded. 

In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  old  churchyard  of 
Burnbank,  in  Perthshire,  lie  interred  Margaret  Drum¬ 
mond,  wife  of  Sir  George  Muschet  of  burnbank,  and 
her  three  daughters,  all  of  whom,  according  to  a  decay¬ 
ed  inscription  on  the  tombstone,  fell  victims  to  the 
plague,  which,  in  the  puritanical  language  of  ihe  period, 
is  there  styled,  the  Visitation.” 

A  tradition  of  Kincardineshire  favours  the  theory  that 
the  plague  is  popularly  believed  to  have  had  a  bodily 
form.  On  the  farm  of  Mondynes,  in  the  parish  of  For- 
doun,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  Bervie,  stands,  in  the  middle  of  a  ploughed  field, 
a  large  stone,  underneath  which  the  plague  is  said  to 
have  been  buried.  At  the  last  occurrence  of  the  peift 
in  Scotland,  say  the  country  people,  there  dwelt  in  this 
district  a  benevolent  warlock,  who  determined  to  free 
his  country  for  ever  from  the  terrible  destroyer.  By 
dint  of  spells,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  towards  him  the 
whole  material  of  the  plague,  and  winding  it  up  round 
his  fingers,  as  people  wind  thread.  The  clew  reached 
the  size  of  a  man’s  head  before  every  panicle  was  col¬ 
lected.  When  completed,  he  took  it  in  nis  hands  to  the 
spot  mentioned,  put  it  into  the  earth,  and  covered  it 
with  this  large  stone.  All  this  was  done  by  spells,  the 
power  of  which  ceased  when  the  stone  was  laid  down  ; 
so  that,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  if  that  were  to 
be  removed,  the  ball  would  burst  forth,  explode,  and 
the  plague  would  again  overspread  the  country. 

When  the  plague  occurred  in  Dundee,  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  all  the  infected  were  compelled  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  town,  and  either  reside  in  the  suburbs  or 
bivouack  in  the  fields  without  the  walls.  A  massive 
fragment  of  the  ancient  wall  of  the  town,  containing  the 
gateway  of  what  is  calk  d  the  East  Port,  still  remains  in  nne 
of  the  streets  of  Dundee.  Upon  the  top  of  this,  kn* 
art,  the  celebrated  Reformer,  is  said  to  have  preached 
to  those  infected  with  the  pestilence,  who  lay  upon  the 
ground  below.  It  has  survived  all  the  rest  ot  the  wal , 
and  was  lately  repaired  at  considerable  expense,  out  c 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  Wishart.  . 

Amidst  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Collegiate  Church  o 
Methvin,  in  Perthshire,  it  is  popularly  believed  that  a 
vast  treasure  lies  concealed.  Tiiis,  it  is  said,  would  no 
have  been  permitted  to  lie  so  long,  had  it  not  been  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  plague  was  also  buried  in  the  same 
place,  and  would  burst  out  if  any  excavations  were  a 
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tempted.  Some  excavations  n^ere  once  attempted  by  the 
country  people  ;  but,  before  they  had  got  many  feet  be- 
neath  the  surface,  a  suspicious-looking  vapour  arose,  and 
a  low  terrible  voice  was  heard  to  vociferate,  as  from  some 
remote  recess  of  the  ground,  ‘‘  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie !” 
whereupon  the  shovels  and  mattocks  were  instantly 
abandoned  by  the  adventurers,  whose  task  no  one  has 
ever  since  thought  of  resuming. 

At  Linlithgow,  there  is  preserved  a  curious  relic  of 

the  plague _ namely,  a  coffin  or  box,  which  was  used  in 

conveying  all  the  persons  who  died  of  that  distemper  to 
their  last  abode.  1 1  possesses  no  peculiarity  of  appearance, 
except  that  it  seems  calculated  to  contain  a  body  of  the 
largest  size,  and  that  the  bottom  is  a  lid,  moving  on  hinges, 
with  a  pin,  which  serves  by  way  of  lock.  The  tradition  of 
the  town  bears  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  conveyed 
to  their  graves  successively  in  this  general  coffin,  and, 
when  brought  over  the  hole,  permitted  to  drop  in,  by 
merely  withdrawing  the  pin.  This  indecorous  mode  of 
interment,  so  opposite  to  the  ordinary  customs  of  the 
Scottish  people,  presents  us  with  a  dreadful  idea  of  this 
disorder,  and  of  the  hardening  effect  which  its  ravages 
gradually  produced  upon  the  feelings  and  ordinary  sym¬ 
pathies  of  humanity. 

(“  TraditioiiM  of  the  Plague  in  Edinburgh^^  in  our 

next*) 


NATIONAL  POP^TllY  —  VNKCnoTR  CONCERNING 
TilE  POEMS  liUllN?. 

By  Dr  Memes^  Author  of  the  “  P\fe  of  Canovaf  **  His^ 
tory  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  Jlrchitecture,**  cjc. 

Sie  lon  le  Mu^e  su  le  tombe,  e  qnando 
II  teiDpe  con  sue  freddeali  vi  spazza 
I  marnii  e  I’  ossa,  quell  Dee  Ian  lii  ti 
I)i  lor  canto  in  desei  li,  e  1’  armonia 
Vince  di  mille  e  mihe  anni  il  silenzio  r 

The  expression.  National  Poetry,  is  frequently,  but 
without  due  discrimination,  applied  to  designate  the 
entire  poe  ical  liieramre  of  a  country.  The  less  ex¬ 
tended  import  of  the  phrase  marks  that  species  of  de¬ 
scriptive  and  sentimental  poetry  which  embodies  in  a 
lore — familiar  and  dear  to  a  whole  people — their  pecu¬ 
liar  customs,  localities,  traditions,  feelings,  emotions, 
and  interests.  To  compositions  of  this  class,  which 
constitute  not  the  least  affecting  of  those  ties  that  bind 
man  to  the  soil  that  gave  him  birth,  it  is  singular  to 
consider  how  small  a  portion  of  the  extant  poetry  of  all 
ages  can  rightly  be  assigned. 

What  is  generally  termed  the  National  Poetry  of 
Greece,  is  chiefly  historical,  or  borrowing  its  incidents 
from  distant  tradition  ;  in  both  instances,  indeed,  the 
poet  seldom,  if  ever,  travels  beyond  the  interests  and 
connexions  of  his  country  ;  but  his  scenes  and  charac¬ 
ters  are  grand  abstractions,  in  whicli  there  could  rarely 
have  been  entertained  an  intensity  of  individual  fellow¬ 
ship,  Every  (ireek  was  taught  to  venerate  his  country 
M  the  birth-place  of  unconquered  ance>tors — as  the  land 
t^f  genius ;  but  seldom  is  he  called  upon  to  love  it  as  the 
home  of  those  charities,  the  sweets  of  which  he  himself 
actually  enjoying. 

^  In  this  particular  aspect  of  the  subject,  Roman  poetry 

stdl  more  barren  of  nationality.  Both  in  Greece  and 
haly,  the  rural  muse,” — where  her  labours  were  not 
merely  descriptive, — derived  her  themes  from  sources 
®h6g,ither  artificial  and  unnatural.  In  all  instances, 
poetry  was  more  the  acquirement  and  solace  of  the 
learned  and  reflned,  than  the  ‘•household  words”  of 
me  people. 

^ur  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  extend  these  principles 
^0  modern  poetry,  nor  to  investigate  how  far  the  different 
^^tions  of  Europe  are  possessed  of  a  poetry  truly  and  in¬ 


dividually  national.  But  we  are  not  sure  that,  even  in 
the  poetry  of  England— that  native  land  of  cherished 
homes  and  warm  hearts — one  entire  work,  or  one  writer, 
could  be  pointed  out,  welcome  alike,  and  understood 
from  the  cottage  to  the  palace.  In  contradistinction  to 
this,  the  allusion  we  are  about  to  make  to  Scotland  and 
to  Burns  must  have  already  been  anticipat.d  by  the 
reader.  Burns  is  the  poet  who,  above  most  others,  has 
^uccetded  in  giving  to  his  countrymen  a  language  and 
imagery  universally  felt  and  appreciated — who  has  in¬ 
vested,  with  dignified  and  attractive  influence  over  the 
affections,  circumstances  and  characters  whose  very 
commonness  makes  their  actual  occurrence  pass  un¬ 
heeded — preserving  still  their  lowliness,  their  truth,  and 
their  simplicity.  In  this  he  has  perhaps  shown  a  more 
exquisite  perception  of  poetic  beauty  and  of  natural  feel¬ 
ing,  than  is  required  to  array,  in  all  suitable  splendour, 

the  most  gorgeous  scenes — or  spirit-stirring  events _ or 

even  to  rise  “to  the  highest  heaven  of  invention.”  On 
this  subject,  however,  abstract  criticism  or  profound 
speculation  would  avail  little  in  illustrating  our  prin¬ 
ciples.  These  are  practical — and  let  an  example  of  prac¬ 
tical  influence  tell  of  the  power  of  the  Scottish  muse 
over  the  movements  of  the  Scottish  heart.  The  follow¬ 
ing  anecdote  is  related  on  the  faith  of  one — a  soldier  and 
Christian — who  witne.'Sed  the  circumstances,  and  who 
now  fills  a  hero’s  grave. 

In  the  grenadier  company  of  a  Scottish  regiment, 
forming  part  of  the  British  army  in  Spain,  were  two  pri¬ 
vates,  known  among  their  companions  as  the  “  twa 
friens,”  from  the  steadiness  of  their  mutual  attachment, 
and  otherwise  much  respected  for  propriety  of  conduct. 
In  one  of  the  last  skirmishes  which  took  place  among  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  when  our  brave  fellows  drove  their  op¬ 
ponents  from  one  intrenched  height  to  another,  to  the  very 
confine  of  the  “  sacred  territory,”  one  of  the  “  friens” 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  tfiigh.  During  the  few 
weeks  in  which  our  troops  were  in  cantonments  previous 
to  entering  France,  the  wounded  of  the  regiment  in 
question  lay  in  a  church,  and  among  them  the  indivi¬ 
dual  now  mentioned ; — his  friend,  in  the  intervals  of  duty, 
most  affectionately  watching  over  him.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  our  informer,  while  visiting  and  cheering  the  sick 
of  his  own  company,  finding  himself  placed  within  a 
few  feet  of  their  bed,  but  in  a  position  wdiere  he  remained 
unseen,  could  not  forbear  stopping  to  admire  the  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  two  friends  ;  and,  as  he  confessed,  his  heart 
melted,  even  to  tears,  on  hearing  their  conversation, 
“Jamie,”  said  the  wounded  man,  “I  feel  sae  slrang 
the  day,  that  I  fain  wad  hear  you  read  to  me.” — “  1 
am  most  willing,”  replied  his  companion ;  “  but  I  fear 
we  can  get  nae  books  here,  an’  it  is  far  to  my  quarters, 
and  ye  ken  1  dinna  like  to  leave  you.” — “  Look,”  was 
the  answer,  “  in  my  knapsack,  there  is  twa  books  there 
— the  Bible  and  Burns’  poems  !  If  ye  read,”  continued 
he,  looking  up  to  his  friend  with  a  grateful  smile,  “  I 
dinna  muckle  care  which  ye  g-‘t.”  Ilut  seeing  his  com¬ 
panion  look  grave  and  rather  displeased,  the  patient  im- 
nivdiatcly  added — “Oh  dinna  think,  Jamie,  I  under¬ 
value  the  word  o’  truth,  or  wad  compare  the  divine  vo¬ 
lume  wi’  ony  human  production ;  but  what  1  mean  is, 
that  in  my  present  condition,  my  mind,  when  ye  read 
Burns,  would  be  sure  to  turn  upon  something  gude,  for 
his  descriptions  are  sae  clear  and  sae  sweet,  that  they  bring 
idler  days  and  ither  places  to  mind — my  pains  are  for¬ 
got, — my  thoughts  wander  far  away, — our  ain  hame 
rises  before  me,  wi’  its  green  knowes,  gowans,  and  glint¬ 
ing  burn, — and  oh,  Jamie,  I  think  upon  my  mither, 
and  upon  Jeanie, — and  my  heart,  a’  the  same  as  wi*  the 
Bible,  rises  to  God,  through  whose  kind  providence  1 
hope  to  return,  never  to  leave  them  nor  Scotland  mair  !” 
The  soldiers  mingled  sobs  and  tears  together.— To  the 
reader  we  leave  the  inferences. 
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THE  PROVERBS  OF  SOLOMOX. 

By  William  Tennant^  Author  of  Ans ter  F air ^c, 

Slg^sp  ci  larpot  am  nret  opyxva  xai  ^po^sipec 

9rpos  rot  reov  S'£pa«Tiy,attT6;v,  ouroj  rot  ^oyfxotra 

ffv  irotfJLot  lyi  ^pog  TO  ret  xott  xv^peu'rivet  h^ivxt, 

M.  Antonini,  Lib.  iii.  13. 

Plus  protest,  si  pauca  praecepta  sapientifc  teneas,  sed  ilia  in 
promptu  tibi  et  in  usii  sint,  quam  si  multa  quidem  didiceris, 
sed  ilia  non  habeas  ad  manum. 

Seneca,  De  Benefic.  7. 

Were  one  to  make  choice  of  a  pocket-book  of  pru¬ 
dential  maxims,  of  every-day  use  and  salutary  practi¬ 
cability,  for  the  regulation  of  life,  it  should  neither  be 
the  Enchirdion  of  Epictetus — nor  the  poetical  precepts 
of  Theognis — nor  the  Dissertations  of  Antoninus — nor 
the  Golden  Sayings  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece — but 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  king  of  Israel. 
Familiarized  as  we  are  from  infancy  with  this  precious 
manual,  seeing  it  vended  at  penny-cheapness  by  itine- 
rant  hawkers,  and  carelessly  thumbed  at  old  women’s 
schools  by  the  vulgarest  of  village  children,  we  little 
consider  that  it  contains  within  itself  a  treasure  of  wis¬ 
dom,  worthy  of  the  name  of  the  great  Oriental  prince  it 
bears.  It  is  King  Solomon's  proudest  trophy  ;  it  would 
do  honour  to  the  greatest  monarch,  the  greatest  philoso¬ 
pher,  that  ever  existed.  It  comprehends,  in  compendi¬ 
ous  space,  all  the  most  useful  wisdom  diffused  through¬ 
out  the  voluminous  dissertations,  and  moralities,  and 
maxims  of  antiquity — the  marrow,  1  may  say,  of  the 
wisdom  of  all  sages,  and  of  all  ages.  Its  rules  for 
conduct  are  distinct  and  intelligible,  without  any  so¬ 
phistry  ;  its  observations  on  life  strikingly  just,  without 
any  refinements  of  speculation  ;  its  invitations  to  wis¬ 
dom  attractive,  without  any  aim,  artifice,  or  superficial 
embellishment,  hlven  the  memory,  as  subsidiary  to  the 
judgment,  is  assisted  by  the  equally  balanced  and  con¬ 
trasted  clauses  into  which  each  verse  is,  like  the  II j- 
brew  poetry,  for  the  most  part  regularly  adjusted.  So 
simple  are  the  precepts  as  to  be  comprehended  even  by 
the  child  ;  so  profoundly  wise,  as  to  command  the  re¬ 
verence  and  sanction  of  the  man  of  years  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Nor  are  they  addressed  to  one  sect  of  philoso¬ 
phers,  or  to  one  people  ;  they  are  of  universal  applica¬ 
tion,  and  of  immediate,  obvious,  reference  to  human 
conduct  and  affairs :  there  is  not  a  day,  not  an  action 
in  our  lives,  to  which  they  cannot  be  squared  and  adapt¬ 
ed  ;  they  are  accommodated  to  every  country,  every 
age  and  stage  of  life,  every  profession  and  class  of  so¬ 
ciety,  every  divers  ty  of  civilisation.  The  king  and  the 
beggar,  the  simplest  rustic,  the  profoundest  statesman, 
may  draw  from  them  excellent  counsel.  And  it  may  w  ith 
confidence  be  asserted,  that  any  man  that  sallies  out  in¬ 
to  the  complicated  business  of  life,  deeply  impres?ed 
with  the  influence  of  this  little  volume,  and  taking  its 
rules  for  his  regulating  chart,  will  conduct  himself 
gracefully  in  every  possible  situation,  and  attain  that 
honour,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  which  are  the  neces¬ 
sary  fruit  of  that  prudence  which  it  inspires. 

What  a  glory  is  this  for  the  royal  vsage  their  author  ! — 
for  him,  whose  penetrating  sagacity  detected  every  wind¬ 
ing  labyrinth  of  the  heart  of  man, — who,  from  the  height 
of  his  throne,  cast  his  glance  downward  into  the  diffu¬ 
sive  mass  of  society  that  lay  beneath  him,  discrimina. 
ling  all  the  joys,  and  wearinesses,  and  pain,  of  human 
existence, — and  who,  as  an  antidote  to  its  sorrows,  and 
an  enlivener  to  its  pleasures,  presented  us  with  this  in¬ 
estimable  gift,  the  fruit  of  his  meditations  and  experi¬ 
ence  !  His  personal  glory,  that  of  his  wealth  and  his 
conquests,  have  disappeared  ;  but  the  fame  of  the  man 
who  filled  the  world  with  proverhs^*^  is  fresh  in  every 
land.  How  much  higher  a  glory  is  this  than  that  of 
the  multitude  of  vulgar  kings  and  oppressors  !  The 
memorials  of  Assyrian  monarchs,  their  towers,  their 
walls,  gardens,  and  sepulchres,  are  extinguished,  mould¬ 


ered  down  into  the  very  soil  that  supj)oUed  them  ha¬ 
ving  left  not  a  trace; — the  monuments  of  Egyptian  ty. 
ranny  exist  only  as  immense  encumbrances  on  the  earth 
testifying  to  future  ages  their  enormous  inutility,  and 
recalling  (if  they  ever  recall)  the  names  of  their  found, 
ers  only  to  be  execrated  as  the  debasers  of  the  human 
race  to  the  rank  of  beasts  of  burden  : — But  the  name  of 
^Solomon  shall  be  ever  uttered  with  admiration  and  bless¬ 
ing,  as  that  of  one  who  not  only  ennobled  humanity 
by  liis  splendid  personal  example,  but  still  continues 
by  the  influence  of  his  heavenly  wisdom,  to  refine,  and 

elevate,  and  render  happy,  our  nature  ; _ a  name  im. 

perishable  throughout  earth  and  her  islands,  so  long  as 
wisdom  is  the  principal  thing 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

No.  III. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  paper,  that  the  IModcrator 
of  the  Assembly  has,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  generally 
been  chosen  from  that  party  in  the  Scottish  Church 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Moderate  Party.  It  will  be 
right  to  state  what  may  probably  be  the  causes  of  its 
almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  Moderatorship.  The 
truth  is,  that,  if  not  the  most  talented,  at  least  the 
wealthiest,  ministers  of  the  kirk  attach  themselves  to 
the  iModerate  party  ;  we  do  not  mean  those  who  may 
have  private  fortunes,  for  such  ministers  are  doubtless 
to  be  found  likewise  among  the  Evangelicals,  but  those 
who  are  in  possession  of  the  best  benefices.  Now,  situ¬ 
ated  as  the  kirk  is, — its  ministers,  neither  as  a  church, 
nor  as  individuals,  remarkably  rich, — nay,  the  church, 
as  a  churchy  and  three-fourths  of  its  ministers,  the  very 
reverse, — it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  elect  an  in¬ 
fluential  minister  to  the  JModeratorship.  By  many 
members  of  the  Assembly,  the  office,  which  is  one  of 
great  dignity,  would  bedeclined,  as  it  is  attended  with  very 
considerable  expense,  which  a  country  minister,  with  a 
benefice  of  from  £150  to  £250,  and  with  a  large  fa  i  ily 
to  provide  for,  could  not  afford.  The  Scottish  clergy  j 
are  all  too  poorly  paid  for  the  duties  they  perform,  and 
are  in  general  very  unable  to  encounter  extraneous  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  sake  of  a  short-lived  honour.  All  that 
the  Moderator  receives  to  enable  him  to  support  his 
rank,  is  £T00  from  the  funds  of  the  church,  which  is 
nothing  at  all  in  comparison  with  his  necessary  expend¬ 
iture  during  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly.  If  he  bean 
Edinburgh  minister  (for  the  Assembly  always  meets  in 
the  metropolis)  it  is  another  thing,  as  he  has  his  own 
house,  in  which  he  can  entertain  his  brethren ;  but  if 
not — and  it  is  very  rare  that  he  is — besides  his  other  ex¬ 
penses,  which  are  by  no  means  trifling,  he  must  live  in 
an  hotel ;  he  must  pay  servants,  &c. ;  he  must  give  a  pub¬ 
lic  breakfast  every  morning  to  the  fifteen  Synods  of  the 
Scottish  church  in  rotation  ;  and  in  shorr,  the  £100 
from  the  funds  of  the  church  will  be  found  not  to  clear 
him  one-half,  if  he  supports  his  station  with  respecta¬ 
bility,  as  the  highest  ecclesiastical  functionary  in  the 
church.  This  circunistance  alone,  therefore,  would  be 
a  strong  inducement  to  elect  the  ^Moderator  from  that 
party,  the  ministers  of  which  are  generally  better  bene- 
ficed  than  those  of  the  Evangelical  party. 

It  is  probably  for  this  reason,  t  getber  with  another 
we  shall  mention  immediately,  that  there  is  seldom  a 
canvass  for  the  Moderator’s  Chair.  The  members  o 
the  court  do  not  seem  to  trouble  themselves  much  abou 
it :  they  know  that  there  must  be  a  Moderator,  but  they 
allow  the  leading  members  to  manage  the  matter  m 
their  own  way.  Several  great  men  have  sat  in  the  ^  o- 
derator’s  Chair,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  court 
always  shown  due  discrimination,  and  a  just  homage  ^ 
piety  and  learning.  There  is  one  instance, 
the  contrary,  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  ought 
ceasingly  to  regret,  and  which,  we  doubt  not,  *^**^?  ^^  j 
its  ministers  do  regret,  as  a  most  unpardonable  neg  -  • 
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of  a  great  man,  equally  distinguished  for  his  virtues  as 
he  was  for  his  high  birth,  whose  name  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  in  Scotland,  and  to  whose  excellences  his  ve¬ 
nerable  friend,  himself  now  also  departed,  and  equally 
distinguished  for  his  virtues  and  his  high  birth,  has 
paid  a  noble  tribute.  We  allude  to  Dr  John  Erskine, 
whose  life  has  been  so  ably  written  by  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Moncrieff.  Dr  Erskine  was  brought  from  a  country 
parish  to  the  Greyfriars  Church  in  Edinburgh,  was  of 
ample  fortune,  and  connected  with  some  of  the  best  fa¬ 
milies  in  Scotland.  He  was  a  man  of  piety  and  learn¬ 
ing,  an  admirable  preacher,  and  a  sound  theologian  ; 
he  was  the  correspondent  of  VVarburton,  Bishop  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  the  colleague  of  Dr  Robertson,  and  the  leader  of 
the  Evangelical  party.  Yet  this  great  man  was  refused 
the  only  honour  which  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  can  confer 
on  its  members,— that  of  being  Moderator  in  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly.  There  is  an  anecdote  told  by  the  late 
venerable  Sir  II.  MoncrietF,  in  his  Life  of  Dr  Erskine, 
which  is  not  unworthy  of  being  here  mentioned.  Dr 
Erskine  was  once  proposed  as  Moderator,  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  votes  on  both  sides  of  the  house  were  equal.  Dr 
Robertson  had  the  casting  vote,  and  he  gave  it  against 
Dr  Erskine,  his  reason  being,  that  his  vote  had  been 
pre-engaged.  A  certain  minister,  a  member  of  the 
court,  (we  forget  his  name,  as  we  have  not  Sir  Henry’s 
work  beside  us,)  on  being  asked  by  one  of  his  brethren, 
when  he  came  out  of  the  court,  if  Dr  E.  was  elected, 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  replied,  Not  tliis  man, 
hut  Burahhas.^^ 

But  there  is  another  cause  which  materially  influences 
the  election  of  a  JModerator.  The  Moderates  have 
been  hitherto  the  leaders  in  the  Assembly,  and  decided¬ 
ly  exceed  the  Evangelicals  in  number ;  moreover,  they 
are  well  supported  by  the  ruling  elders^  on  the  votes  of 
three-fourths  of  whom  they  can  always  count.  At  what 
time  the  Moderates  obtained  the  mastery,  it  is  needless 
to  enquire ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  influence  of  Prin¬ 
cipal  Robertson  gave  that  party  dignity  and  consistency  ; 
and  ever  since  his  time,  though  the  party  was  powerful 
in  the  Assembly  many  years  before,  they  have  retained 
their  ascendency.  These  two  parties  are,  of  course,  vio¬ 
lently  opposed  to  each  other — they  are  like  the  Tories 
and  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Commons — the  Ultras  and 
the  Liberals :  nay,  on  some  subjects,  the  Evangelicals 
approximate  to  the  Radicals  or  Cobbettites, — root-and- 
branch-men, — and,  if  they  may  be  credited,  the  General 
Assembly  has  as  much  need  of  reformation  as  the  House 
of  Commons. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  Evangelical  party  is  on 
the  increase  in  the  Assembly,  and  that  its  adherents  will 
speedily  be  the  majority,  and  will  materially  alter  the 
decisions  of  the  court.  Of  this  we  have  our  doubts, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  undeniable  increase  of  the 
Evangelicals  in  the  church,  we  greatly  fear  that  they  will 
never  be  able  to  keep  their  ground  in  the  Assembly. 
We  shall  afterwards  state  the  reasons  which  induce  us 
thus  to  speak  ;  meanwhile  we  may  observe,  that  on  the 
vigour  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  at  their  an¬ 
nual  convocation,  a  good  deal  depends.  The  Kirk  is 
surrounded  by  numerous  opponents.  The  Scottish  Epis¬ 
copal  church  is  now  rising  with  prosperity  from  her 
feebleness  during  the  last  century  ;  the  different  sects  of 
the  Seceders  are  becoming  every  day  more  numerous ; 
there  are  hosts  of  minor  sectaries,  such  as  Independents, 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Swedenborgians,  Unitarians,  Glass- 
ttes,  &c.  who  did  not  exist  in  Scotland  a  century  ago, 
and  who  are  now  actuated,  especially  the  3Iethodists,  by 
the  keenest  spirit  of  prosely tism. 

LETTERS  FROM  LONDON. 

No.  X. 

I  have  been  making  a  regular  tour  among  the  new¬ 
est  sights  of  the  Metropolis,  inspecting  every  one  that 


came  in  my  way  without  regard  to  the  standard  of  uti¬ 
lity  or  the  fitness  of  things.  Among  the  fairest  and 
most  curious  of  the  pencilled  tribe  is  the  British  Dio¬ 
rama,  painted  by  Roberts  and  Stanfield,  and  designed 
to  show  the  various  effects  of  light  and  shade.  The 
mechanism  by  which  the  pictures  are  brought  before  the 
eye  is  very  ingenious,  and  the  general  effect  wonderful. 
There  is  an  astonishing  appearance  of  reality  about 
every  scene.  Through  the  windows  of  a  Gothic  pile,  in 
which  the  aspect  of  the  long  dreary  aisles  almost  chill 
the  spectator,  streams. in  the  actual  sunshine,  and,  after 
shining  upon  pavement  and  pillar,  disappears  as  if  in¬ 
tercepted  by  the  dusk  wing  of  a  thunder-cloud.  One  of 
the  pictures  represents  the  entrance  to  the  village  of 
Virex,  in  Italy.  The  painting  is  good,  and  the  subject, 
to  me  at  least,  captivating.  The  little  village  is  girth¬ 
ed  in  by  mountains,  and,  in  looking  upon  it,  I  felt  as  if 
I  had  been  the  discoverer  of  a  retreat  yet  unvisited  by 
sin  or  sorrow.  In  the  disposition  of  light,  the  peculiar 
witchery  of  the  Diorama  is  manifested  ; — the  freshness 
of  morning,  the  warm  flush  of  mid-day,  and  the  impe¬ 
rial  purple  of  the  best  tints  of  evening,  alternately  im¬ 
part  novelty  and  truth  to  a  scene  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  cherished  fantasies  of  a  romantic  spirit.  A 
view  of  the  Temple  of  Apollinopolis  in  Egypt  exhibits 
the  effect  of  the  fierce  African  sun  upon  a  gigantic  mo¬ 
nument  of  the  stupendous  industry  of  the  slaves  of  the 
chissel.  The  gloom  of  midnight  is  well  imitated  in  a 
picture  of  the  City  of  York,  which  is  injured,  how¬ 
ever,  by  an  attempt  to  mimic  the  firing  of  the  Min¬ 
ster — a  lure  for  the  herd,  one  of  whom  completely 
overturned  my  enjoyment  of  the  Diorama.  The  person 
of  whom  I  speak  was  a  well-dressed  caitiff,  about  the 
age  at  which  thrifty  citizens  grow  rich.  The  man,  I 
have  no  doubt,  was  worth  a  plum.  He  had  the  visible 
characteristics  of  an  adept  in  securities,  home  and  fo¬ 
reign,  and  was  accompanied  by  an  unlovely  female, 
gorgeously  decorated.  They  placed  themselves  near 
me,  while  the  Egyptian  temple  displayed  its  massive 
symmetry  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  god  of 
gladness.”  I  w'as  wandering  at  that  moment  within 
sight  of  the  everlasting  pyramids.  Suddenly  the  smooth- 
apparelled  caitiff  addressed  the  unlovely  female  2  Ha  !” 
said  he,  gaping  at  the  picture,  there’s  the  York  31  in- 
ster,  I  calculate.”  31  ore  rapidly  than  the  genius  of  the 
lamp  ever  transported  Aladdin,  did  the  villainous  ob¬ 
servation  of  this  execrable  cockney  hurry  me  from  the 
sublimities  of  Egypt  to  the  abominations  of  Cheapside. 

I  have  seldom  spent  an  hour  more  satisfactory  than 
in  inspecting  the  collection  of  portraits  for  liodgc’s 
great  work,  in  the  rooms  of  3Iessrs  Harding  and  Le- 
pard.  They  are  copies  merely,  but  they  are  copies  of 
authentic  likenesses,  by  the  best  masters  of  English  por¬ 
traiture,  and  they  have  been  executed  so  as  to  abate  no 
jot  of  the  resemblance.  The  collection  contains  about 
two  hundred  portraits  of  distinguished  characters,  whose 
names  emblazon  the  page  of  British  history  during  the 
most  interesting  epochs  between  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  and  of  George  the  Thiid.  Of  the  illustrious  ar¬ 
ray,  none  so  fixed  my  attention  as  Graham  of  Claver- 
house.  The  expression  of  the  face  is  searching,  and  the 
nether  lip  is  curled  as  in  scorn,  but  there  is  nothing 
petty  in  his  proud  glance ; — one  feels  as  in  the  presence 
of  a  man  elevated  by  a  sense  of  inborn  nobleness,  and 
the  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  shade  of  lofty  me¬ 
lancholy,  which  gives  a  touching  grace  to  the  patrician 
features  of  bonny  Dundee.”  iSir  Walter  Scott  has 
depicted  him  well,  if  this  be  a  correct  resemblance. 

I  entertain  a  profound  veneration  for  Italian  genius, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  with  reluctance  that  I  express  an 
unfavourable  opinion  of  Signor  Capello  and  his  learned 
cats.  The  cats  are  certainly  very  comely  and  docile 
little  quadrupeds,  and  betake  themselves  to  their  allot¬ 
ted  tasks  with  the  most  becoming  alacrity ;  but,  in  my 
simple  judgment,  their  dexterity  is  not  worthy  of  com- 
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parison  wiih  the  tricka  of  any  Saroyard’s  monkey,  or  the 
feats  of  the  many  sagacious  pigs  educated  at  home.  I 
must  admit,  however,  that  the  learned  cats  display  con¬ 
siderable  tact  at  knife-grinding.  The  owl  at  Waterloo 
bridge,  honourably  mentioned  in  the  Library  of  Enter¬ 
taining  Knowledge,  is,  I  grieve  to  hear,  removed  from 
the  scene  of  his  useful  labours.  I  entertained  a  high 
respect  for  the  departed,  partly  on  account  of  his  personal 
merits,  and  partly  from  his  wonderful  resemblance  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Lynd hurst. 

In  a  room  in  ^^t  James'  street,  there  is  at  present  a 
living  phenomenon,  who  decoyed  a  matter  of  four  shil¬ 
lings  from  my  unwilling  pocket.  This  prodigy  of  pro¬ 
digies  is  announced  as  a  female  with  a  beard  eight  inches 
long,  large  whiskers  and  mustachios,  aged  26,  and  a 
native  of  Piedmont.  I  was  the  sole  visitor  in  the  exhi¬ 
bition  room,  in  a  corner  of  which  a  monstrous  dwarfish 
figure,  in  a  costume  of  hateful  yellow,  beckoned  me  to 
approach  a  couch  upon  which  it  was  perched.  1  ad¬ 
vanced,  not  without  some  nervousness,  when  the  odious 
wretch  began  to  display  its  attractions,  and  to  expatiate 
upon  them  in  a  vile  mountain  patois.  It  doffed  its 
chapeau.,  and  unrolled  a  long  tuft  of  shining  coal-black 
hair,  pointed  to  its  hirsute  arms,  and  horrid  grizzly 
beard,  and  perked  forward  its  saffron-coloured  chin,  that 
I  might  convince  myself  tangibly  that  there  was  no 
decepbon.  During  these  operations,  the  creature  never 
ceased  gibbering  its  patois.  Looking  upon  its  enormous 
head,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tartar  lock,  was 
completely  bald,  and  marking  the  unnatural  play  of  its 
extravagant  mouth,  I  began  to  reflect  that  I,  a  solitary 
Christian,  might  have  been  wiled  by  some  diabolical 
agency  into  a  colloquy  with  one  of  the  infernal  imps ;  so, 
without  fingering  the  patriarchal  ornaments  of  the  living 
phenomenon,  I  bolted  from  the  place,  and  never  breath¬ 
ed  freely  until  I  reached  the  Horse  Guards. 

A  Air  Thomas  Motley  has  invented  a  new  kind  of 
wrought-iron  arch  suspension-bridge,  of  which  an  inge¬ 
nious  model  is  now  exhibited  in  the  Strand.  It  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  bow  and  string.  A  line  runs  along 
the  top  of  the  how,  parallel  to  the  string,  which  line  is 
connected  with  the  string  by  vertical  lines.  The  string 
of  the  bow  represents  the  foot  and  carriage-way,  and 
on  the  parellfel  line  is  raised  a  floor,  with  an  arcade  of 
shops,  which  is  the  great  novel  feature  of  the  design. 
A  bridge  of  this  kind  over  the  Thames,  from  Charing- 
cross  to  King’s  Arms  stairs,  is  in  contemplation.  The 
plan  seems  peculiarly  suited  to  the  erection  of  ornament¬ 
al  bridges.  Another  curious  piece  of  mechanism  is 
exhibited  by  Mr  Young,  who  was  sometime  back  a 
state  prisoner  in  Portugal.  It  is  a  model  of  the  prison 
of  the  Inquisition  at  Coimbra,  and  presents  an  appal- 
ling  picture  of  the  devilish  ingenuity  exercised  by  priest¬ 
craft  and  fanaticism  for  the  affliction  of  mankind. 

Matthews  and  Vates  have  conjointly  commenced  a 
spring  At  Home”  in  the  Adelphi.  The  chief  perform¬ 
ance  is  from  the  pun  repository  of  Mr  Thomas  Hood. 
It  made  the  folk  laugh  immoderately,  which  was  the 
principal  object.  Matthews  gave  another  story  in  the 
character  of  the  old  Scotch  lady,  hut  1  thought  it  a 
failure.  The  best  of  his  new  anecdotes  is  a  real  adven¬ 
ture — the  stage-coach  near  Carlisle,  on  his  last  journey 
from  Glasgow  to  London.  He  hits  off  the  peculiarities 
of  a  Yorkshire  farmer,  a  Glasgow  merchant,  and  a  Nor- 
thumhrian  coachman,  admirably.  He  also  imitates  Mr 
Brougham  very  felicitously. 

On  Monday  night.  Miss  Smithson  reappeared  before 
an  English  audience  at  Coven t-Garden  Theatre,  after  a 
long  absence  upon  the  Continent.  The  house  was  re¬ 
spectably  filled,  considering  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
and  much  anxiety  was  evinced  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  returning  wanderer,  by  displaying  new  claims 
upon  public  approbation,  would  justify  the  unmeasured  i 
eulogy  of  the  arbiters  of  dramatic  taste  in  the  lively  ca¬ 
pital  of  France.  When  she  made  her  entry  upon  the  i 


boards,  she  was  greeted  with  acclamations  loud  and 
reiterated.^ 

Miss  Smithson’s  figure  has  gained  something  in  round¬ 
ness  by  her  foreign  sojourn.  Her  action  is  more  elegant* 
and  her  carriage  more  easy,  than  it  was  previously! 
With  the  graces  of  the  French  school,  she  has  also  ac¬ 
quired  some  of  its  defects.  Her  eye,  which  is  brilliant 
and  frequently  very  effectively  employed,  occasionally 
plays  truant  with  the  business  of  the  scene ;  and  the 
peculiar  turn  of  expression  which  pervades  her  counte¬ 
nance  in  the  enunciation  of  animated  passages  would 
lead  me  to  believe,  if  I  did  not  know  to  the  contrary 
that  she  was  a  daughter  of  Gaul.  Miss  Smithson’s 
features  are  regular  and  pleasing.  If  I  might  touch 
upon  so  delicate  a  theme,  I  would  insinuate  a  doubt 
that  the  organ  of  eloquence  was  out  of  proportion  large ; 
perhaps  to  the  latitude  of  a  rosebud  ere  it  enters  on  its 
teens.  Her  voice  is  mellow  and  of  ample  volume,  and 
her  articulation  measured  to  monotony. 

Jane  Shore  was  the  part  selected  for  her  reappear¬ 
ance.  The  drama  is  a  closet  production — poetical,  but 
unimpassioned,  and  an  unsatisfactory  touchstone  of 
theatrical  ability.  Surveying  at  one  glance  the  picture 
of  the  penitent  minion  of  royalty  presented  by  Miss 
Smithson,  the  effect  was  chill,  and,  as  a  skilful  specimen 
of  art,  there  was  a  general  want  of  completeness.  She 
made,  however,  some  excellent  points,  such  as  where 
she  rejects  the  addresses  of  Lord  Hastings,  and  where, 
in  the  presence  of  Glo’ster,  she  advocates  the  rights  of 
King  Edward’s  offspring.  Her  last  scene  was  managed 
with  much  judgment ;  and  she  deserves  high  praise  for 
having  throughout,  in  the  face  of  strong  temptations 
given  by  the  author,  and  sanctioned  by  professional  pre- 
cedent,  preserved  herself  almost  from  an  approach  to 
whining  or  extravagance.  During  the  progress  of  the 
piece,  and  at  its  conclusion  and  announcement  for  repe¬ 
tition,  the  audience  marked  their  sense  of  her  deserts  by 
thunders  of  applause.  I  heard  some  persons  in  the  box 
I  occupied  say,  that  they  preferred  her  style  of  acting  to 
that  of  Miss  O’Neil — and  they  compared  her  directly 
with  Mrs  Siddons.  For  my  part,  although  I  consider 
her  superior  to  her  London  compeers,  1  feel  incompetent 
to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion,  until  1  see  her  abilities 
displayed  in  a  character  more  in  accordance  with  nature 
than  Kow'e’s  Jane  Shore. 

The  Friendship’s  Offering  for  1830  will  be  larger  and 
more  compact  in  its  dimensions  than  its  predecessors. 

1  have  seen  some  of  the  embellishments,  winch  are 
beautiful  specimens  of  art.  One  of  them — a  group 
listening  to  a  rural  politician,  dealing  forth  the  contents 
of  a  newspaper — is  by  Wilkie,  and  has  the  best  charac¬ 
teristics  of  his  quaint  and  graphic  pencil. 

THE  DRAMA. 

The  Benefits  are  now  pouring  in  upon  us,  and  the 
monotony  of  the  play-bills  is  over.  Not  more  prankt 
with  flowers  are  the  meadows  of  summer,  than  those 
small  quartos,  of  one  page  each,  now  are  with  brilliant 
and  alluring  promises.  We  know  of  no  species 
lerature  more  varied  or  more  delightful.  Fashionable 
novels  of  the  De  Vere  class,”  personal  narratives, 
auto-biographies,  sentimental  poems,  cookery  books,-- 
all  have  become  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable. 
But  look  at  the  benefit  play-hills  ! 

Ever  varied,  ever  new,  ^ 

How  does  the  prospect  charm  the  view . 

All  that  is  interesting  in  the  dramatic  lore  of  the  coun¬ 
try  swims  before  the  eye;  and  sterner  than  the 
pesia  cautis  must  that  nature  be  who  can  cast  a  cold  an 
repulsive  glance  on  the  tempting  and  insinuating  docu¬ 
ments  put  forth  by  those  who  ‘‘  beg  to  inform  their fricn 
and  the  public”  that  something  is  going  to  happen  on  a 
particular  evening,  which  was  never  surpassed  by  any 
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thing  that,  ever  happened  before.  “  Albeit  unused  to 
the  melting  mood,”  we  confess  we  have  a  weakness  to¬ 
wards  benefit  play-bills  ; — we  “  own  the  soft  impeach, 
ment.”  We  have  caught  ourselves  actually  stopping  be¬ 
fore  shop-windows  to  read  them.  They  are  an  admi¬ 
rable  recreation  for  a  lighter  hour.  Who  prints  the 
Edinburgh  play-bills?  Is  it  not  Mr  John  Stark? 
They  are  admirably  executed  ;  and  we  would  rather  be 
the  printers  of  these  Fugitive  Pieces^  than  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  or  the  Waverley  Novels.  There  is  much 
genius  in  the  Saxon  capitals, — great  talent  in  the 
Bourgeois, — and  infinite  variety  of  conception  in  the 
Brevier.  But  let  us  descend  from  the  species  to  the  in¬ 
dividuals. 

Four  benefits  have  already  taken  place  this  season,-— 
that  of  Mrs  Henry  Siddons,  of  Miss  Noel,  of  Mr 
Thofne,  and  of  the  Manager.  The  last  was  on  Tues¬ 
day  ;  and,  as  Henry  Cockburn  says,  was  a  ho7ia  fide 
bumper.  Murray  was  called  for  when  the  curtain  fell, 
and,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  patronage  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  he  said,  with  truth, — I  stand  before  you,  after 
twenty  years  passed  in  your  service,  with  tlie  pleasing 
conviction,  that  so  far  from  having  retrograded  in  your 
good  opinion,  every  succeeding  year  has  but  added  to 
the  kindness  with  which  you  honour  me.”  Let  it  be 
even  so,  for  the  Manager’s  deserts  are  great;  but  let 
him  beware  of  slumbering  on  his  post.  He  is  going  to 
take  a  trip  to  London  and  Paris  during  the  approaching 
vacation,  and  we  trust  he  will  pick  up  something  good 
on  his  travels,  to  recreate  us  with  next  season.  We 
have  had  scarcely  enough  of  stars  this  winter,  or  of  spi¬ 
rited  and  striking  novelties.  We  have  had  plenty  of 
small  things,  but  we  should  have  had  something  more 
brilliant  and  decided. 

1'urning  from  tVie  benefits  which  are  passed,  to  those 
which  are  yet  to  come,  the  first  which  arrests  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  that  of  Mr  Jones,  which  takes  place  this  even¬ 
ing.  The  ‘‘  Clandestine  Marriage,”  The  Critic,” 
and  “  Paul  and  Virginia,”  are  the  contents  of  the  bill, 
— a  sterling  and  judicious  selection.  But  the  pleasure 
we  would  otherways  have  in  speaking  of  Mr  Jones  and 
his  benefit  is  dashed  with  a  shade  of  melancholy,  when 
we  know  that  he  is  about  to  retire  from  the  stage  into 
private  life,  and  that  it  is  to  be  his  last;^ 

‘  The  last !  the  last !  the  last ! 

O  !  by  that  little  word 

How  many  thoughts  are  stirr’d,— 

Companions  of  the  past !” 

Jones  has  all  his  life  devoted  himself  to  comedy,  but 
there  is  little  that  is  comic  in  the  consideration  that  we 
are  about  to  lose  a  gay  and  pleasant  performer,  who 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  mirth,  and  the  very  sound  of 
whos^e  voice  was  synonymous  with  enjoyment.  A  crowd 
of  recollections  come  rushing  on  the  heart,  and  we  never 
suspected  that  the  man  was  half  so  dear  to  us  before. 
It  is  a  solemn  thing,  the  retiring  from  the  stage  of  a  po¬ 
pular  actor.  It  is  to  all  of  us  the  visible  pointing  of 
|he  hand  of  time  at  an  hour  nearer  the  ninth  hour ; — it 
is  like  the  tolling  of  a  bell  at  midnight,  startling  the 
dull  ear  with  the  knowledge  that  a  day  is  gone  which 
can  never  be  recalled.  As  to  the  more  selfish  question 
of  how  Jones’s  place  is  to  be  supplied,  we  shall  not  enter 
upon  it  at  present.  But  when  again  shall  we  see  upon 
our  stage  an  outward  man  of  such  Parisian  perfection, 
-~when  shall  we  again  behold  coats  cut  with  a  cut  like 
unto  his,— inexpressibles  with  so  inexpressible  an  air  of 
grace,— .waistcoats  which  tailors  went  by  hundreds  to 
the  gallery  to  see, — neckcloths  tied  d  la  nccud  Gordien 
tn  a  style  that  made  every  puppy  in  the  boxes  turn  pale 
^ith  envy, — hats  or  chapeaus  a  hras^  which  must  have 
u^n  produced  by  the  maker  in  a  moment  of  rarely-oc- 
curring  inspiration, — silk  handkerchiefs  at  which  mil- 
hners  looked  and  died,— boots  that  out-Duncaned  Dun- 
— stockings  worth  their  weight  in  gold,— shirts, 


ruffled  or  unruffled,  plaited  or  plain,  which  it  would , 
1  ave  been  something  to  have  worn  but  once  during  a 
long  life,  on  one’s  wedding-day,— when  shall  we  see  all 
these  again  ?  They  were  ‘‘  worth  a  thousand  homilies ;” 
and  are  they  to  pass  away  into  the  dreary  obscurity  of 
private  life !  For  yet  a  little  time  we  are  to  have  Jones 
among  us ;  let  us  make  much  of  him.  It  would  be 
folly  to  request  our  readers  to  go  to  his  benefit,  for  there 
will  be  no  room. 

On  31onclay,  Mackay  prefers  his  annual  claim,  and 
surely  he  will  “  have  that  claim  allowed.”  What !  our 
Bailie^  our  Dominie^  our  Jolm  Ilowison^  ‘‘  deserted  in 
his  utmost  need  !”  know  ‘‘  auld  Scotland”  belter. 
She  will  support  her  friends  to  the  last,  and  cheerfully 
will  she  pay  five  shillings  out  of  her  breeches  pocket  (is 
it  a  bull  ?)on  the  benefit  night  of  Mackay,— of  her  o»7i 
Mackay, — ofSir  Walter  Scott’s  Mackay  ! — On  Tuesday, 
Mrs  Eyre,  and  on  Wednesday,  Miss  Tunstall,  appeal  to 
us.  May  they  both  prosper  !  We  have  three  heads ; 
but  we  bark  with  only  two  of  tliem,  and  they  are  sleep* 
ing  at  this  moment  We  say  gentle  things  with  the 
third. — At  this  present  writing,  Denham’s  benefit  has 
not  been  announced ;  but  we  understand  he  is  to  make 
a  bold  and  spirited  attempt  on  that  occasion.  He  is  to 
play  Viryinius^  and  Sir  Archy  Macsarcasm  in  ‘‘Love 
a  la  Mode.”*  This  would  draw  a  house,  even  though 
Denham’s  merits  did  not  at  any  rate  well  deserve  the 
compliment. 

©Ih  CetbettiB. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  INDIAN  WIDOW. 

By  Mrs  Grant  of  Xaggan. 

Thy  looks  speak  compassion,  thy  language  a  friend^ 

Yet  think  not,  kind  stranger,  my  purpose  to  bend; 
Nouraddin’s  blest  spirit  awaits  me  the  while, 

And  hovers  around  his  pale  corpse  on  the  pile. 

He  whispers — he  calls  me— he  passes  like  wind,— 

Oh  why  should  I  linger  in  anguish  behind? 

Through  this  desolate  earth  should  I  wander  alone. 
When  my  light  was  ail  quench’d  with  Noui'addin’s  last 
gi’oau? 

Beloved  and  endear’d,  in  his  shadow  I  dwell 
In  his  tender  protection  no  sorrow  I  felt ; 

As  our  souls  were  united,  our  pleasures  the  same^ 

So  our  ashes  shall  mingle  and  hallow  the  flame. 

Like  a  vine  without  prop  shall  I  sink  on  the  ground. 
And  low  in  the  dust  spread  my  tendrils  around  ? 

While  tlie  beasts  of  tlie  forest  shall  trample  with  scorn 
The  plant  thus  neglected,  despised,  and  forlorn  ! 

You  tell  me  my  children  forsaken  will  pine,— - 
(What  a  wound  to  a  bosom  so  tender  as  mine !) 

Tliat  their  innocent  cries  shall  ascend  in  the  air. 

And  drown,  with  their  clamoui*,  my  last  dying  prayer. 

Oh  still,  my  loved  babes,  ye  cling  close  to  my  heart ; 
But,  alas !  with  your  father  I  nevei*  can  part ; 

Yet  Bramah,  in  pity,  my  trutli  to  reward, 

Unseen,  will  permit  me  my  children  to  guard. 

Adieu,  gentle  stranger !  Oh  linger  not  here, 

Nor  force  me  my  triumph  to  stain  with  a  tear ; 

The  flames  as  they  kindle  X  view  with  a  sinil^-* 

How  blest  when  our  ashes  shall  mix  on  yon  pile  t 
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THE  IRISH  DEATH  CHANT. 

By  John  Malcolm. 

The  evening  sun,  o’er  the  waters  wearing, 

Shed  parting  smiles  from  his  sinking  sphere, 

Where,  wending  down  the  green  vales  of  Erin, 

Slow  moved  the  mourners  around  the  bier 
From  each  bereaved  and  forsaken  weeper 
Came  floating  far  on  the  west  wind’s  sigh, 

The  wail  that  rose  o’er  the  fair  young  sleeper, 

In  doleful  chorus — “  W'hy  did  ye  die  ! 

“  Why  didst  thou  fall  in  thine  early  blossom 
Of  womanhood  in  the  sweet  May-day  ?— 

Had  love  waxed  cold  in  one  trusted  bosom. 

Or  Hope’s  bright  fairy  dreams  fled  away  ?— 

Ah  no — thy  youth  had  no  grief  invaded— 

No  cloud  had  frown’d  o’er  thy  morning  sky— 

No  vernal  bloom  from  thy  spirit  faded, 

Nor  friendship  perished— why  did  ye  die ! 

“  With  feelings  pure  and  unsered  by  sorrow. 

Thy  heart’s  young  mate  by  thy  gentle  side. 

In  thee  the  dawn  of  the  coming  morrow 
Had  seen  a  young  and  a  happy  bride  ;— 

But  death’s  cold  shadow  hath  darken’d  o’er  thee(. 

When  days  were  bright  and  when  hopes  were  high  5 
And  he  who  loved,  can  but  now  deplore  thee. 

And  swell  thy  death-chant— why  did  ye  die ! 

Oh,  still  as  twilight’s  soft  star  is  burning. 

When  we  at  eve  from  our  toil  repair, 

(With  weary  steps  to  our  home  returning) 

We’ll  miss  thy  voice  of  glad  welcome  there ; 

But  oft  in  dreams  its  lost  music  falling 
Upon  our  slumber  shall  seem  to  sigh, 

Till  morn  shall  break  the  sweet  spell— recalling 
Our  hearts  to  sorrow— why  did  ye  die  I’* 

THE  BIRTH  OF  A  POET. 

By  Jofai  Meale,  Author  of  Brother  Jonathan^'  and  a 
series  of  Articles  on  “  American  Writers f  in  Black- 
xoood's  Magazine.* 

On  a  blue  summer  night, 

Wiiile  the  stars  were  asleep^ 

Like  gems  of  the  deep, 

In  their  own  drowsy  light ; 

While  the  newly-mown  hay 
On  the  green  earth  lay, 

And  all  that  came  near  it  went  scented  away,— 

.  From  a  lone  woody  place. 

There  look’d  forth  a  face. 

With  large  blue  eyes. 

Like  the  wet,  warm  skies,— 

Brimful  of  water  and  light ; 

A. profusion  of  hair 
Flashing  out  on  the  air. 

And  a  forehead  alarmingly  bright  I 


•  We  doubt  whether  sufficient  justice  has  hitherto  been  done  in 
this  coimtry  to  the  talents  of  the  author  of  **  Brother  Jonathan.” 
His  book  is  full  of  vigour  and  originality,  making  you  feel  at 
every  page  that  you  have  to  do  with  one  who  thinks  freely,  boldly, 
and  efficaciously.  It  contains  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  natural  passions  of  the  human  heart  and  soul,  wor¬ 
thy  of  that  prodigious  continent,  whose  hills  are  mountains,  and 
whose  mountains  are  immeasurable,-^whose  streams  are  rivers, 
and  whose  rivers  arc  seas,— whose  woods  are  forests,  and  whose 
forests  are  eteruaU  The  verses  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting'to  our  readers,  do  credit  even  to  the  novellist.— Ei.  Lit. 
Jour. 


*Twas  the  head  of  a  poet  I  He  grew 
As  the  sweet  strange  flowers  of  the  wilderness  grow 
In  the  dropping  of  nature’s  dew—  * 

Unheeded — alone — 

Till  his  heart  had  blown 

As  the  sweet  strange  flowers  of  the  wilderness  blow  • 
Till  every  thought  wore  a  changeable  stain,  * 
Like  flower  leaves  wet  in  the  sunset  rain. 

A  proud  and  a  passionate  boy  was  he, 

Like  all  the  children  of  poetry ; 

With  a  haughty  look,  and  a  haughty  tread. 

And  a  something  awful  about  his  head ; 

With  wonderful  eyes, 

Full  of  woe  and  surprise, 

Like  the  eyes  of  them  that  can  see  the  dead  ! 

Looking  about. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  stood. 

On  the  shore  of  the  mighty  wood. 

Then  ventured  out— 

With  a  bounding  step  and  a  joyful  shout ! 

The  brave  sky  bending  o’er  him  ! 

The  broad  sea  all  before  him ! 

STANZAS. 

By  William  Kennedy^  Author  of  Filfal  Faticm^' 
“  My  Early  JDays,"^  cj*c. 

O  THINK  it  not  strange  that  my  soul  is  shaken 
By  every  note  of  thy  simple  song ; 

These  tones  like  a  summoning  spell  awaken 
The  shades  of  feelings  that  slumber’d  long : 
There’s  a  hawthorn  tree  near  a  low-roof ’d  dwelling, 
A  meadow  green  and  a  river  clear, 

A  bii’d  that  its  summer-eve  tale  is  telling. 

And  a  form  unforgotten,— they  all  are  hero. 

They  are  here,  with  dark  recollections  laden, 

From  a  silvan  scene  o’er  the  weary  sea ; 

They  speak  of  the  time  when  I  left  that  maiden 
By  the  spreading  boughs  of  the  hawthorn  tree. 

We  parted  in  wrath to  her  low-roof ’d  dwelling 
She  turn’d  with  a  step  which  betray’d  her  pain ; 
She  knew  not  the  love  that  was  fast  dispelling 
The  gloom  of  his  pride  who  was  hers  in  vain. 

We  met  no  more ; — and  her  faith  was  plighted 
To  one  who  could  not  her  value  know ; 

The  curse  which  still  clings  to  affections  blighted 
Tinctured  her  life-cup  with  deepest  woe. 

And  these  are  the  thoughts  that  thy  tones  awaken— 
The  shades  of  feelings  which  slumber’d  long ; 

Then  think  it  not  strange  that  my  soul  is  shaken 
By  evei*y  note  of  thy  simple  song. 


THE  ELF  KING.  A  BALLAD. 

By  E.  B. 

The  Elf  King  sat  in  the  greenwood  trecy 
And  he  was  as  merry  as  king  could  be  ; 

For  well  had  he  quaffed  the  fairy  wine. 

That  flings  over  all  tilings  a  hue  divine ; — 

The  birds  made  music, — the  leaves  gave  shade,—. 
And  echoes  with  many  a  streamlet  played. 

And  “  Ho !”  cried  the  elf  in  the  greenwood  tree,- 
“  Where  is  the  mortal  as  happy  as  we?’* 

Then  Puck,  who  loves  a  prank  full  well> 
Out-spi*ang  he  of  an  acorn  shell ! 
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We  have  seen  a  map  of  the  Basin  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  Lothians,  Fife,  and  Kinross,  with  parts  of  the  adjoining 
shires,  just  published  by  Messrs  Anderson  and  Hunter.  It  is 
beautifully  engraved  in  Charles  Thomson’s  best  style,  and  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  minute  and  complete.  We  recommend  it  to  the  espe¬ 
cial  attention  of  tourists,  and  all  persons  interested  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  country. 

Mr  William  Ellis,  Missionary  to  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Is¬ 
lands,  and  author  of  the  Tour  of  Hawaii,  is  preparing  for  publi¬ 
cation  a  work  on  the  South  Sea  Islands,  including  descriptions, 
of  their  natural  history  and  scenery,— remarks  on  the  history, 
mythology,  traditions,  government,  arts,  manners,  customs,  and 
language  of  the  inhabitants, — with  an  account  of  their  recent 
moral  and  religious  improvements. 

Kiifo’s  CoLLKOE.— A  letter  from  the  secretary  of  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  to  Mr  Hughes  Hughes,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  reference  to 
his  withdrawal  from  the  support  of  the  undertaking,  has  been 
published,  together  with  that  gentleman’s  reply.  Mr  Coleridge 
assures  Mr  Hughes,  that  the  system  of  government  and  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  college  will  be  strictly  Protestant;  and  informs  him, 
that  the  Charter  solicited  from  the  crown  contains  a  clause  by 
which  all  the  official  governors,  ns  well  as  the  members  of  the 
council,  and  all  the  professors,  with  the  exception  of  those  for 
the  Oriental  and  modern  languages,  must  for  ever  be  members 
of  the  united  church.  Mr  Hughes  views  any  such  provision  as 
impracticable,  after  the  late  change  in  the  constitution.  By  the 
fundamental  rule  of  the  college,  of  the  nine  governors,  five  are  to 
hold  civil  offices,  and  four  of  these  (the  lord  chancellor  only  being 
excepted)  may  now  be  Papists.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
considers  it  impossible  to  establish  permanently  any  Protestant 
institution  in  connexion  with  the  state,  and  therefore  persists  in 
withdrawing  from  ihe  undertaking. 

The  Librarian  to  the  Barberini  palace  has  lately  discovered  a 
copy  of  Dante,  noted  throughout  in  the  handwriting  of  Tasso, 
The  notes  are  very  learned  and  critical,  and  show  with  what  at¬ 
tention  the  author  of  the  Gerusakmme  Liberata  studied  the  DU 
vina  Commedia. 

Mr  W.  G.  Meredith  of  Brazennose  College,  Oxford,  is  about  to 
publish  Memoirs  of  Berradotte,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  1 
The  influence  of  Russia  in  the  Baltic  will  form  a  leading  topic  in  j 
the  volume. 

A  new  Annual,  to  be  called  The  Offering,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Dale,  A.M.  is  announced  for  1850. 

The  Rev.  J.  Grant  of  Kentish  Town  is  preparing  for  publica¬ 
tion  an  Essay  on  the  Coins  of  Scripture,  as  internal  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity. 

Mr  Planch^,  who  has  devoted  so  much  attention  to  theatrical 
costume,  has  announced  a  Series  of  Designs  for  the  Costumes 
in  Richard  HI.,  which  will  contain  full-h  ngth  delineations  from 
the  best  contemporary  authorities. 

The  Village  Nightingale  and  other  Tales,  by  Elizabeth  Frances 
Dagley,  author  of  F^iry  Favours,  &c.,  is  nearly  ready  for  publi¬ 
cation. 

Thomson’s  "  Seasons”  have  lately  been  translated  into  Italian 
prose,  and  published  at  Florence.  They  have  bet  n  already  trans¬ 
lated  several  times  into  Italian  verse,  but  not  successfully. 

An  Italian  Professor  has  lost  his  chair  at  Pisa,  for  devoting  two 
volumes  of  a  work  upon  Comparative  Anatomy  to  Gall’s  System  i 
of  Phrenology,  to  which  it  appears  the  poor  man  had  becouie  a 
convert. 

Thk  Parisian  Periodical  Press.— Twenty-eight  periodical 
papers  are  published  daily  in  Paris eleven  of  these  are  news-  | 
papcrs,<«-6ix  contain  only  advertisements,— and  eleven  are  lite-  | 
rary  and  scientific.  Of  the  eleven  newspapers,  upwards  of  sixty 
thousand  copies  are  printed.  Besides  these,  there  are  thirty-two 
periodical  papers,  which  appear  at  diflerent  periods,- from  twice 
a-week  to  once  a-month. 

Mr  Knowles.— This  gentleman  is  now  delivering  his  lectures 
on  Dramatic  Literature,  in  Belfast,  his  native  town.  They  are 
numerously  attended,  and  seem  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
In  the  Belfast  Guardian^  a  spiritedly  conducted  paper,  they  are  , 
thus  spoken  of: — The  Lectures  of  this  gentleman  continue  to  | 
be  very  interesting.  On  Saturday,  his  critical  illustrations  of  the  ; 
text  of  Shakspeare,  delivered  in  familiar  but  unpressive  terms,  < 
were  listened  to  with  breathless  attention.  Having  been  request*  • 
ed  to  give  some  recitations  from  his  excellent  play  of  William  \ 
TeUt  he  went  through  a  part  of  two  remarkable  scenes  in  that 
drama  In  such  4  manner  as  to  electrify  his  audience,  who  signified  | 
;lhtir  approbation  by  a  general  burst  of  applause.”— We  hope  Mr 
Knowles  will  visit  Edinburgh  soon. 

The  real  meaning  dp  Words.— Instead  of,  Do  let  roe  send 
you  some  more  of  this  mock  turtle  >”— ••  Another  patty  ?”— ••  Sir,  | 
some  of  this  trifle  F* — **  1  must  insist  on  your  trying  tlUs  nice  me-  i 


Ion the  language  of  hospitality  should  rather  run  this Shall 
I  send  you  a  fit  of  the  cholic,  sir  “  Pray  let  me  have  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  giving  you  a  pain  in  your  stomach.”—*'  Sir,  let  me  help 
you  to  a  little  gentle  bilious  headach.”— “  Ma’am,  you  cannot 
surely  refuse  a  touch  of  inflammation  in  your  bowels?” 

Theatrical  Gossip. — As  somtbody  or  other  used  to  say _ *« 

vidence  is  very  kind  to  Drury  Lane.”  A  new  spectacle,  borrowed  ' 
from  the  Italian  opera,  called  **  Masaniello,  or  the  Dumb  Girl  of 
Portici,”  is  drawing  great  crowds  to  that  house.  It  is  very  mag- 
nificentU  got  up,  and  has  introduced  Mile.  Alexandrine,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Dunseu.se  from  Paris,  to  the  London  boards.— Sontag  has 
re-appeared  at  the  Opera;  but,  though  she  may  be  the  fash  inn  for 

a  little  while  longer,  she  will  never  again  faire  fureur _ Our  old 

friends,  Fanny  Ayton,  Torrl,  De  Angeli  and  his  wife  Castelli,  who 
were  here  some  time  ago  with  De  Begnis,  are  to  sing  this  season 
at  Vauxhall.— Kean  and  his  son  have  been  performing  in  Dub¬ 
lin.  Madame  Caradori  has  left  Dublin  for  Belfast,  where  she 
is  to  sing  for  two  nights  in  the  theatre  there,  which  is  under  the 
management  of  Mr  Seymour  from  Glasgow.  She  is  to  be  succeed, 
ed  by  T.  P.  Cooke.  Seymour  appears  to  be  very  popular  in  Bel¬ 
fast. — Wallack  is  expected  shortly  in  London,  after  a  successful 
visit  to  America ;  it  is  said  that  he  will  assume  the  management  at 
Drury  Lane  on  his  return.— “  We  have  heard  it  confidently 
stated,”  says  a  Brighton  paper,  "  that  Madame  Vestris  is  married 
to  a  Captain  Phillips,  we  believe  of  the  Guards.” — “  The  Gowrie 
Conspiracy,”  mentioned  in  our  last,  was  performed  on  Tuesday 
at  the  Caledonian  Theatre  with  great  success.  Another  new  piece, 
by  the  same  author,  is  to  be  produced  next  Wednesday  at  Mr 
Alexander’s  benefit.  It  will  be  called  •*  The  Highland  Widow,” 
and  is  founded  on  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  story  in  the  Chronicles  of 
the  Canongate.  Mr  Reed  Fitzgerald  gave  an  entertainment  in 
the  Hopeton  Roorr  s,  on  Wednesday  la't,  in  the  style  of  Matthews, 
which  was  cleverly  executed  and  respectably  attended. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

JMay  9 — May  15. 

Tt:ES.  Theatre  re-opened :  The  Red  Rover,  <5*  Nelson. 

W'ed.  Guy  Mannering,  Sf  The  Pilot, 

Thurs.  The  Red  Rover,  The  Purse,  ^  Monsieur  Tonson, 

Fri.  2'he  Beaux  Stratagem,  Sj  Simpson  and  Co. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  cannot  help  looking  with  some  pride  on  our  present 
Number.  W’e  venture  to  say,  that  so  varied  a  display  of  lite¬ 
rary  talent  has  seldom  or  never  been  presented  to  the  public 
in  the  same  space.  It  is  also  necessary  for  us  to  add,  that 
we  have  found  it  quite  impossible  to  give  a  place  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  Number,  notwithstanding  its  enlarged  size,  to  all  the  Com¬ 
munications  with  which  our  eminent  literary  friends  have  fa¬ 
voured  us.  W e  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  overtake  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  articles  omitted  to-day  next  Saturday.  The 
Autographs  of  celebrated  persons  will  aUo  be  delivered  with  next 
Saturday’s  Journal,  illustrated  by  a  popular  paper  on  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  character  and  band  writing.  The  same  Number 
will  likewise  contain  (if  space  admits)  communications  from 
Allan  Cunningham— The  Ettrick  Shepherd— the  Au¬ 
thors  of  the  Odd  Volume,”  “  Tales  and  Legends,”  Ac.— 
Dr  Gillespie— Robert  C'ha.mbers— the  Author  of  “  Tales 
of  a  Pilgrim”— Dr  Mrmes,  &c.  Ac.  In  next  No.  also  will 
ap]>ear  Letters  from  the  West,  No.  I,— The  Editor  in  his 
Slippers,  No.  II.,  Ac. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W’e  have  to  request  the  indulgence  of  some  of  our  Advertising 
friends,  whose  favours  are  necessarily  postponed  till  next  week. 

W'e  shall  not  be  able  to  notice  the  Monthly  Magazine  this^ 
month. — The  Condemned  Hussar”  will  not  suit  us.— We  beg 
to  assure  “  A  W'ellwisher,”  that  the  conduct  of  the  persons  to 
whom  he  alludes  receives  our  unqualified  contempt.— The  Spa¬ 
nish  Translations  are  not  overlooked ;  it  is  our  intention  that  on* 
or  two  of  the  more  popular  specimens  shall  appear  soon. 

The  verses  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  from  Amen 
shall  have  a  place  speedily.  —  **  Lorma’s”  French  ^ 

**  Scots  wlw  hae,”  as  soon  as  possible ;  we  should  be  glad  to  a 
a  call  from  him. — “  Two  Sonnets  to  his  Taws,  by  a  retir  ^ 
minie,”  arc,  on  the  whole,  good ;  but  they  arc  either  scarce  y 
.timental,  or  scarcely  humorous  enough. 


